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{Tas Naw Nartowat Exa does not hold itself reaponsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well written and 
interesting communications will be gladly received; 


Letter trom Nosth Carolins. 


NEWBERN, August 5, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Dgar Sir: I have never had the pleasure 
of your acquaintance, nor have I ever heard 
you speak ; but I have heard so much of you 
all my life that I feel quite free to write you 
on a subject in which we are mutually inte- 
rested, viz: the present political situation. 
And here let me tell you how Republicans 
throughout our section are grieved and sur 
prised at Mr. Sumner’s letter. How can it 
be possible for him to be deceived as he is by 
the delusion under which he appears to be 
laboring, that the rebels are any less rebels 
or the Democrats any less Democrats. They 
hate Republicans of either color with a hatred 
as bitter as can be conceived, and now since 
our cause looks dark and the Democrats think 
they have won, their threats against us are 
loud and deep. Yet these do not equal their 
curses of the colored people. They are so 
excited and jubilant that all caution seems 
to have deserted them. Deacon Slade, a 
prominent Baptist and considered a pious 
man, told Mr. Lehman yesterday, that ‘‘the 
Republican party must be put down ; it loved 
the nigger too much, and there would be no 
comfort living here until he was taught his 
place ; that he would not allow Horace Gree- 
ley to enter his house, but would vote for him 
as an act of duty to get his party in power.” 
Elijah Ellis, another prominent man, said to 
me, that “if Greeley did not carry out the 
policy of Southern Democrats they would 
knock him in the head.” 

These are only some of the expressions of 
good men. What do you suppose the un- 
righteous say and do? Why, now that they 
are victorious, they talk of crushing us under 
their heel, making Carolina too hot for us, 
&c. Weare carpet-baggers, the much des- 
pised, but without whom there would have 
been but few Republicans South outside of 
the colored race. My husband and family 
came here in ’57, have been property holders 
all the time at Edenton, and came into the 
Federal lines after Newbern was taken. 
Many carpet-baggers have done wrong, but 
80 have many Democrats, as illustrated in 
the frauds in this State, but we think our 
ranks have been cleaned out and only good, 
reliable men remain to aid in the good work. 
We have been hated more by Southerners, 
because they imagined until lately that we 
led the colered people, and, in fact, we our- 
selyes have overrated our influence. We 
find that, should every white Republican 
leave Grant and vote for Greeley, they would 
not carry one colored voter. They feel sor- 
ry that Mr. Sumner has gone back of his 
party; sorry Mr. Greeley and he can be so 
deceived by the rebels. They (the colored 
people) living here know the real animus of 
their former masters toward them. How, 
now they find they will not vote for Greeley, 
their hatred is deeper than ever; they call 
them brutes and all sorts of epithets ; the 
ladies, especially, threaten them, and they 
would be foolish indeed to listen to Mr. Sum- 
ner’s advice, when they know he cannot 
realize the situation or their condition as they 
know it to be. God is leading them 1t is cer- 
tain. They are as steadfast as the moun- 

_tains, and never, while they can rrevent it, 
will a rebel with his present feeling have the 
power to make laws to protect them. 

Said the Rey. Long, in our parlor last 
night, “They are not above the brute, and I 
tell you, sir, they will relapse into barba- 
rism, and before ten years you will hear them 
preaching about a man named Jesus Christ, 
who came from Massachusetts.”? Said he: 
“*We will elect Mr. Greeley by an over- 
whelming majority, and I predict this, and you 
may live tosee it. We had no other resource 
than to take Mr. Greeley as a popular man 
at the North until we get control of the 
Government, Mr. Greeley will want to hold 
on to the nigger; he will split with his party 
and still hold on to the nigger. We will le- 
gislate in the different States to circumvent 
him as much as we can. At the expiration 
of his term we will elect a Democrat—a 
Southerner—and mark my words, in less 
than eight years the negro will be colonized 
in Africa, where would to God he was now, 
for there will never be peace in this country 
while he is here. He prevents emigration, 

keeps us poor, and our country will never 
equal the North in prosperity as long as he is 
among us. Therefore I say it, and so do all 
of our Southern thinking men; and the first 
thing to be done is to do away with him, he 
is ungrateful, selfish, inhuman, and cannot 
be made anything of.” 





I asked Mr. Long if he and his compeers 
were any nearer the Republican party’s prin- 
ciples than before the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley. He answered, ‘‘Not a whit; Mr. 
Sumner could not write differently from 
among his constituents, but he knows we 
never could he Republicans or any less 
Southern in our views and feelings. Mr. 
Sumner knows the mission of the Repub- 
lican party is ended, and he sees there is no 
further use for it, therefore he it is who 
abandons it and not we who embrace 
its tenets.’’ Mr. Long thus expressed himself 
in the heat of debate with Mr. Lehman. 
They commenced about State rights, which 
Mr. Long says they will persist in until the 
end of time, and Mr. Lehman being a better 
debater than Mr. Long, for the reason that 
he keeps cool and in this case had right on 
his side, drew from him bis real views, and 
that of most of the prominent men in the 
State. They are carrying on a huge game. 
They laugh among themselves about the 
reconciliation dodge, as if they could ever 
forget their sufferings, the taking of their 
property, &c., and meet the stupid Yankee as 
their equal. To give you an instance of their 
duplicity: Mr, Lehman believed Gov. Hol- 
den a corrupt man, knew him to be actuated 
by no goodly principle, and though he did not 
vote for hie punishment, yet he voted him 
guilty on two counts in the articles of impeach- 
ment; Conservatives thought this a good 
sign, and have tried by every artifice to make 
him believe he had ruined himself with his 
party, because, forsooth, Gov. Holden and 
some more of his class got up a great furor 
outside of convention opposing Mr. Lehman’s 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor, with 
Caldwell. Mr. Lehman, who never pushes 
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himself forward, declined to have his name 
brought forward, and left the convention. 
Rebs extolled him throughout the State as 
the only decent man in the party, and that 
was why he was thrown overboard. The fact 
was, if Mr. Lehman had pushed his claim to 
the nomination and been brought before the 
convention it would have brought out the 
Holden party in force, and there would have 
been great contention, so he withdrew for 
the sake of harmony, although he could have 
conquered with his large number of friends. 

As I said, the Conservatives have made him 
extravagant offers and used every art to win 
him over, and now, because he is firm, they 
turn out the vials of their wrath. We are to 
be ostracised severely. My daughter, who 
has been quite a belle, has no visitors, and 
our bell is never rung by callers excepting 
those of the few Northern people left. We 
could endure all that very well were the State 
ours to-day, but our reverses and the treat- 
ment received, render us yery gloomy. We 
are able to live where we please, at least we 
have almost a competency, but Mr. Lehman’s 
lungs are weak and he cannot live North, and 
moreover he would not desert the colored 
people if indeed a darker hour is coming for 
them. We were wishing last night that Mr. 
Sumner could come here and remain incog. 
for a time and let us put him in a position to 
learn the true sentiments of the leaders in the 
Greeley movement South. I am sure he 
would hasten North and retract every word 
of his letter and throw his influence for Grant 
in preference to Greeley. Not that there is 
any wrong in Mr. Greeley, but he is to be the 
innocent victim leading the way for the rebels 
to gain their lost cause. In their speeches, 
in conversation, and every way, they call upon 
those who have fought for the confederacy to 
finish tho fight, that victory is at hand. Yet 
if Mr. Sumner were to talk with them they 
would prate about their honor, laying down 
their arms in good faith and accepting all, 
and then this clasping hand process would 
have due prominence, until he would think 
them a cruelly slandered people. But let 
him traverse the South incog. as a Grant 
man, and he would be amazed at his former 
credulity. We have now come to the conclu- 
sion that between this and November we are 
to fight the rebellion over again. There is no 
use disguising it; it is that and nothing more 
norless. Grantism is Unionism, and Greeley- 
ism is the Confederate legions determined to 
take Henry Wise’s advice and get the Gov- 
ernment in their hands. Would that North- 
ern Democrats realized who and what their 
masters are to be. What have we omitted 
that God designed we should do that such a 
calamity should befall us? Mr. Long says 
every one knows we lost thousands of votes 
in this State election by the conventions en- 
dorsing Holden. That too was yielded to by 
the weak-kneed, after Mr. Lehman, left to 
prevent a quarrel, as the Holden party were 
so intoxicated trouble was feared. I have 
written you this, Mr. Douglass, only to give 
you information which you could not gain 
otherwise. I could relate much more but 
would only weary you. We are resolved to 
work harder than ever for November, confi- 
dent that the yotes the Holden resolution 
cost us can be redeemed for Grant. But we 
have to work against fearful odds. The 
Democrats are all on fire and ready for harder 
work than ever before. Ladies and children 
unite with them as in the days of secession, 
and great events are before us and great ob- 
stacles. 

Since writing the above, a friend, Mr. 
Young, of Raleigh, has telegraphed thus: 
Bet $200 for me on Caldwell’s election. 
Things look brighter. So we may hope some- 
what, and may the day dawn soon. 

Truly and sincerely yours, 
Mrs. R. F. LEHMAN, 


Letter from Portsmon:h. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA., Aug. 12, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

DEAR FRIEND Dova.ass: I need not say 
to you that auspicious omens greet us in our 
Southern skies. We will win. Democracy 
having sailed under so many colors here- 
abouts since it was first shelled out from its 
hiding place—indeed not only here, but in 
every section of the country, has its camp 
been successfully assailed by the irresistible 
tread of freedom’s hosts—it is matter for con- 
gratulation that, after hunting this pirate 
ship all around creation, and for so many 
long tedious years, we have it cornered at 
last in the “‘ Isle of Greeley,’’ where, in No- 
vember next, we expect to draw the tiger’s 
tooth. Mr. Sumner, though a patriot and 
statesman, and possibly one of the oldest 
active parliamentarians in this country, is 
now doing us a vast deal of harm, in that he 
is giving the South to believe that, Webster- 
like, he and Banks will cause all New 
England to “‘caye."?’ We are not at all sur- 
prised at Banks, because we know him of 
old. Nor does it remain for me to criticise 
Mr. Sumner in regard to his late course. 
Mr. Phillips said at one time something like 
this : ‘* When one’s life-long course has been 
consistently Zionward, should he step aside 
to do something, the propriety or impropriety 
of which he (Mr. Phillips) could not well 
see through, he would not take down such an 
one’s history from the shelf to criticise him 
for the act-—wait,” &c. And again, I have 
heard him say something to this amount: 
‘“*T always like to see a strong minority be- 
hind the majority to keep the latter up to 
their work.’’ 

It is known that we have ever had 
some trouble with Banks, he being, consti- 
tutionally, crotchety. And there may be— 
and certainly is, if Mr. Phillips does not fol- 
low—something wrong in the Federal Con- 
stitution, yet which would prevent our old 
original Abolitionists from voting with the 
Administration, Or it may be that they, 
with Mr. Sumner, wish to swell a sure, 
‘large minority,” and in the future bring it 
out purely Republican, to do which they must 
fall back on the principle that one can push 
more than he can pull. AndIam persuaded 
that there will be much pushing to do in any 
ease, ‘Civil Rights bills and Enforcement 
acts’’ to the contrary notwithstanding. Dem- 
ocrats tell us—colored—that we ‘dare not, 
the best of us, differ with our old friend Mr, 
Sumner.” I take it that he is better pre- 
pared to go into and help purify that portion 
of the Democratic camp which will be left 
for conversion next November than we are; 
and, whilst it might be safe for him to do so, 
the dangers attending a similar movement 
on our part would, doubtless, prove to us a 





hae sad disaster. 
We cannot afford in this way to tamper | 


‘much of their honest earnings are thrown 





with our liberties. 
difference of opinion between the President 
of the United States and Mr. Sumner, grow- 
ing out of national issues, much may be par- 
doned (o the latter. Your own honest little 
difference of opinion, with the good and great 
W. Lloyd Garrison, for a short time sus- 
pended public opinion as to the correctness 
of your course toward that gentleman ; sub- 
sequent events, however, have shown how 
far you were in the right, while it is no de- 
traction from the well accomplished labors of 
the distinguished author of Abolitionism in 
this country. While we, therefore—down 
here—have no notion of following Mr. Sum- 
ner, as opposed to President Grant, we 
shall, with all the powers that God has given 
us, yield our undivided support to the latter. 
In our opinion, Mr. Sumner is far from play- 
ing Webster. Our blessed Saviour had to sit 
under the devil’s camp-fires to save Lucifer’s 
followers, as there was no physician there, 
presuming that those who have none need 
one. 

Democracy, or Liberalism, has entered the 
wedge labelled on its point, ‘‘all that Repub- 
licanism offers you, we will give.’’ It remains 
for Mr. Sumner, in whatever position he may 
be placed, to drive it home and without loss 
of its guarantees. Then our prayers go with 
him while we let him down as a steel-clad 
Republican into the tender fortress of Democ- 
racy. You know he is a man of iron will, 
bull dog tenacity, &c., and must give to the 
country a legal interpretation—all that Lib- 
eralism now promises. Once in their camp 
the torch is kindled, and if they are sincere 
they will take his advice, if otherwise, they 
will curse the day that brought him to their 
ranks. Were I a faithful, unyielding Demo- 
crat, and driven, perforce of circumstances, 
to accept a man like-—no, there is no one 
like him-—Charles Sumner, I should consider 
myself in the condition of Byron’s “scorpion 
girt by fire’’—‘‘ the sting she nourished for 
her foes she darts into her desperate brain.’’ 
So much for the great Senator. 

We are under many and deep obligations 
to you for your late advice, which comes to us 
in pamphlet form—quarto. It ‘s, indeed, 
just what we have wanted, and is received 
like refreshing rains on parched fields. It is 
said that ‘‘ this appeal should not be made to 
colored people as such.’’ All nationalities 
in this country select from among themselves 
those best acquainted with their peculiar 
condition, to give advice. We should do no 
more nor less. A quarter of a century. bat- 
tling with us, often amid the most malignant 
and bitter persecutions, has clearly vindi- 
caféd your course as our leader. Aye! It 
wrings a reluctant recognition from those 
who are wont to regard it as a marvel that 
God should commission an angel to go down 
into the iron den of slavery and choose Him 
out aman to do His bidding. It is no use 
however, the fates must rule! Honor the 
man who is the instrument, whether it be 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. 

Our public free schools for colored youth 
commenced on the 13th of last September. 
They “run’”’ ten months in the year, and are 
now on vacation. They are very largely at- 
tended. I havo endeavored to have some 
colored teachers employed, but hitherto have 
been unsuccessful. We cannot complain at 
the progress made in these schools, when 
considering the source of their support. 

Revs. E. G. Corprew and John W. Gordon 
(Baptists) are ‘‘ goin in’? for the converting 
and dipping processes, and many souls have 
been added to either church of late. 

The raising of flag poles and making 
speeches being now in order, that business is 
well attended to here, 

We are trying to get one colored boy ap- 
prenticed in the Norfolk Navy Yard, at caulk- 
ing-—very poor trade at best—and if the good 
Lord be with us ‘‘may be’’ we will do it. 
How is it the Government won’t take colored 
apprentices? In these days we are check- 
mated everywhere else. 

While it is true that our people are much 
improved in personal appearance, costume, 
&e., &c., Lregret very much to say that too 


away by adorning themselves with gewgaws, 
in their parades as associations. 
progressing some. 
It is not necessary to offer any excuse for 
our poor style—you know it all. 
Very truly yours, 


But we are 


Gro. TRAMOH, 


a 


Letter from Loulsiavoa 


New Or.eans, La., Aug. 9, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 


Sir: Atamass meeting of the Republicans 
of the Second District, held this day, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, introduced by Mr. T. De 
S. Tucker, were unanimously adopted, and 
the Secretary instructed to forward to youa 
copy of the same for publication: 

Whereas the Democratic party has only as 
yet with lip service recognized the rights and 
franchises of the colored race, and that only 
lately in National Convention at Baltimore ; 
and ‘whereas the Republican party has been 
for sixteen years not only humanitarian and 


If it indeed be an honest | 


.States of Alabama, Mississip}i, Georgia, 





progressive, but has heen the unfaltering 
friend of the negro, and the emanation of all | 


his present civil and political rights; Hee 


fore be it 


Resolved by the colored Grant Republicans of 
New Orleans, That so long as these rights 
are practically a mooted question with the 
Democratic party, we deem it unsafe, haz- 
ardous, and suicidal to entrust said party 
with a possession of the National Govern- 
ment. 

That while the life-long devotion of the | 
Hon. Charles Sumner to our welfare has al- 
ways entitled his views on matters of public 
interest to our considerate attention, we are 
constrained to believe that in advising us to | 
vote for the Democratic Presidential nomi- | 
nee in preference to the National Republican 
nominee, he has not only erred, but has suf- 
fered his personal hostility to General Grant 
to warp his better judgment. 

That while sincerely grateful for his past 
services, and hopeful that he may yet retrace 
his steps, we are compelled to tell him with 
all the vehemence of positive asseveration, 
that we cannot and will not comply with his 
advice tous to aid in placing Mr. Greeley 
and the Democratic party in possession of 
the National Government. 

That we hereb again renew our undyin 
fealty to the National Republican party, an 
its nominee, Gen. U. 8. Grant. 

Be it further resolved, That our most sin- 
cere thanks are extended to the Hon. James 
G. Blaine, Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, for the reply made 
to the Hon. Charles Sumner’s letter. 

Very respectfully, 
LIONEL Macarry, 

Secretary Grant Campaign Club, Second 4 





District, City of New Orleans, La. 


{From the New York Times.} 
Senator Doolittle. 


ee 


He Exacts Money for His Iafiuence. 

. James R. mp eRe mo is — 

ulating about the country making speeches in 
the interest of Greeley and Reform. He de- 
nounces Gen. Grant for receiving presents, 
and for the corruptness of his administration. 
The documents which we publish below will 
show this champion of reform in his true 
light. After these decuments are well con- 
sidered by the public, we venture to say that 
ho will add another to the somewhat numer- 
ous ‘‘reformers’’ who, in the brief campaign 
of sixty days, have been compelled to go in- 
to retirement, carrying with them the sweet 
consciousness that they have peers il- 
lustrated in their own careers, the kind of re- 
form which might be expected if the Greeley 
and Brown Republican Democratic sorehead 
combination could succeed. 

We have to add that the letters printed be- 
low have been most carefully examined, and 
that there cannot be a shadow of doubt as to 
every word being in the handwriting of Mr. 
Doolittle. They will be photographed and 
submitted to public inspection. 

The affidavit below explains the story, 
which is the only introduction needed to the 
letters : 


STATE OF NEw YorK, City anp CouNTY 
OF New YorRK, ss.: Thomas J. Conatty, 
being duly sworn, de @ atd says: I re- 
side and have resided since the fall of 1865 
in New York city; I was appointed to a 
clerkship in the officé-of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in Washington, D. C., in 1863 ; it 
was in the month of January ; I resigned my 
position there in November, 1864, on account 
of failing health. 

HOW A COTTON PERMIT WAS OBTAINED. 


I learned about this time that many gen- 
tlemen had obtained permits fron the Presi- 
dent to trade in cotton in the Southern 
States; believing it was a favorablo oppor- 
tunity for a large business operation, I ap- 
plied through influential frienc's of mine, 
among whom was Hon. J. R. Doolittle, then 
United States Senator from Wisc nsin, to the 
President for such a permit ; I subsequently 
obtained the permit to trade in c>tton in the 


Texas, and Louisiana; I had not seen Sena- 
tor Doolittle for two or three wecks after ob- 
taining it; [never meditated making Senator 
Doolittle any offer or consideration for any 
service he may have done me before or after 
I obtained it, because I had too exalted an 
opinion of his character, nor had I any idea 
he expected any recompense from me up to 
the time of the following occurrence. 


HOW SENATOR DOOLITTLE GOT A QUARTER 
INTEREST. 

Some two or three weeks after I obtained 
the permit, I met the Senator accidentally in 
a street car in Washington, and told him I 
had obtained it. He congratulated me on 
the successful termination of. the matter. 
He reflected a little, and said nothing further 
except to ask me to call at his committee 
room in the Senate House next morning. I 
called the next morning, in accordance with 
his request. On that occasion he said sub- 
stantially: ‘*‘ You have a good thing and will 
make a pile of money, and can afford to be 
a little generous.”” I did not know what he 
meant. He then said to me in substance: 
** You know I am a poor man, and have not 


| T have no claims upon you except those of | 


a disinterested friendship sincerely cherished. 
As to this permit to trade in cotton, you have 
obtained it without any word or influence or 
thought of mine, even direct or indirect, for 
until your communication to me, I never ha 
any knowledge or thought even that you con- 
templated such a thing. 

And yet this fact alone, which gives me no 
claim upon you, is the only possible ground 
upon which I accept your generous, I will 
say more, your most magnanimous Offer. 

ad I aided you in the least, directly or 
indirectly, in thought, word, or deed, I could 
not have accepted it if I would, and I would 
not if I could. 

I hope you may realize your sanguine ex- 
pectations, and be able to place yourself, 
without injury to any other human being, in 
a condition of pecuniary independence, so 
that when this fearful war is over you may 
retire to private life, again to cultivate those 
literary pursuits you so much love, and which 
are more precious after all than gold and 
silver. And should your success be such 
that in the munificence of your proposition 
you can enable mo to do the same, you will 
confer a great benefit upon 

Your sincere friend, 
J. R, Doorrrrye. 


Envelope addressed ‘‘T. J. Connatty,’, 
marked ‘Private,’ ‘'J. R. Doolittle, U. 
8.8.” 

No. 3. 
MR, DOOLITTLE’S PRAYERS FOR A FORTUNE. 
(Confidential. ] 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 31, 1864. 

Dear Sir: I saw Gen.- Banks. He will 
not leave until Congress meets. He wishes 
to see Louisiana admitted or the way sure 
for her admission. © 

Probably you had not better wait for him. 

You can write me fully and freely when 
you get on to the ground. I will, if you re- 
mit to me, purchase bonds for you here or at 
New York, according to arrangement. I 
suppose you wish to make permanent inyest- 
ments of the funds if you realize them. 

I send you a letter to Banks. Write, and 
not only about business, but about the state 
of things generally. May God bless and 
prosper you, will be the earnest prayer of 

Yours, sincerely, J. R. DOOLiITrye. 
T. J. Conatty, Esq. 

Envelope addressed “T. J. Conatty, 
Esq.,’’ marked ** Private, Astor House, New 
York.” Postmarked ‘* Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 31.” 

No. 4. 
MR. DOOLITTLE’S VIEWS OF THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 31, 1864. 
Major Gen. N. P. Banks: 

My DEAR Srr: Allow me to introduce to 
your acquaintance and to your entire confi- 
dence Mr. T. J. Conatty, who for the last 
two years has been assiduously at work in 
the Treasury Department; so assiduously 
that his health has been somewhat threat- 
ened. He visits New Orleans upon a matter 
of great importance, not only to himself but 
to the |p sag welfare—the reopening practi- 
cally of the cotton trade. He is a gentleman 
of high character, and one whom I feel as- 
sured you will be glad to know, and, so far as 
may be compatible with your official duty, to 
aid in his undertaking. With full faith that 
we shall overcome the rebellion in the end, 





made any moncy since I have been in public 
life. I think you can afford to let me share 
in the proceeds, and be none the poorer.’’ 
And with this he handed me the letter hereto 
attached, marked letter No. 1, which he said 
he had scribbled off, wishing me to copy and 
send it to himas myown. At the same time 
he handed me letter No. 2, hereto attached, 
dated the following day, which he said would 
be his response to my generous offer con- 
tained in letter No. 1, I was too much sur- 
prised to make any response. ~ I took these: 
two letters from his office with me to Balti- 
more, where I then resided. Next day I 
copied letter marked No. 1, changing the 
phraseology of one of the sentences referring 
to myself, that would he indelicate had they 
come from me. His reply I had already re- 
ceived, as stated above, having retained both 
letters in my possession. This was substan- 
tially all that occurred on that occasion. 


HOW THE SENATOR HELPED HIS PARTNER 
AND HIMSELF. 


On the 30th of December I left Washington 
for New York city, and received while at the 
Astor House on or about the Ist of January, 
through the post office, letter No. 3, hereto 
attached, and accompanying it letter No. 4, 
also hereto attached, introducing me to Gen. 
Banks, both in the same inclosure. Gen. 
Banks was then about to proceed to Louis- 
jana as commander of the Federal forces in 
the Department of the Gulf, and could have 
been of essential service in this cotton opera- 
tion. While I was in New York I learned 
that some change had been made in the list 
of articles which were prohibited from being 
exchanged for cotton, and I wrote to Senator 
Doolittle to get for me from the War Depart- 
ment a list of the prohibited articles. In 
response I received, while still in New York, 
letter No. 5, hereto annexed. Subsequently, 
in the carrying out of this enterprise, I pro- 
ceeded to New Orleans, and in the month of 
May, 1865, presented this letter of introduc- 
tion to Gen. Banks in New Orleans. Gen. 
Banks received me kindly, and after reading 
the letter handed it back to me, saying: 
“This might be of some future service to 
you.”’ I said it might, and took it. 

THomMAS J. CONATTY. 

Sworn to hefore me this 10th day of Au- 

gust, 1872. M. M. BuUDLONG, 
Notary Public New York City and County. 
In presence of Thos, Franklin Smith. 


THE LETTERS. 
No. 1. 


The letter which Doolittle himself wrote 
for Conatty to send to him—the original in 
Doolittle’s handwriting : 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29, 1864. 
Hon. J. R. Doolittle: 

Dear Sir: I have been engaged for two 
years past in the Treasury Department, 
where I have been assiduously at work, early 
and late, until I seriously feared my health 
might give way. 

In consequence of the confidence which my 
fidelity there has inspired in the head of the 
Department, I have received a permit to 
trade and to purchase cotton to the amount 
of fifty thousand bales. 

This has been freely given me; and now, 
my dear sir, allow me to say that during all 
my stay here I have witnessed on your part 
in the high position you occupy the same 
fidelity, and, i may add, such a position and 
course of conduct, that my heart has been 
drawn out to you; and, as this permit may 
enable me to realize a great future—too great 
to be properly administered or enjoyed by 
any one man—I have determined that, as a 
present on my part, and in the belief that you | 
could better use a portion, should I be suc- 
cessful, than I could use all, I will remit to 
you the one-fourth of all the profits I 
may realize over and above all my expenses. 
I do this in the hope that, while I may be- 
come rich in this operation, I may secure to 
you a competency also. 

No, 2. 
MR. DOOLITTLE’S GRATEFUL ACCEPTANCE 
OF A PRESENT. ° 

The following letter is the reply to the 
above, and was handed to Conatty by Doo- 
little at the same tume: : 

[Private and Oonfidential. } 
WASHINGTON, Dec, 30, 1864. 
7. if Seats Esq. a , 
¥ Dear Sir: Your magnanimous pro 
sition, contained in your letter from Balti 
my heart with: feel 
- Such instances 


more of y, 

ings which I cannot ¢ 

of disinterested P are so rare, 80 
among the sons of men are endowed 

with such a high and noble generosity, that 


and with assurance of my high personal re- 
gard for you, I remain, sincerely yours, 
J. R. DooLItTrie. 
Addressed ‘‘ Major General N. Banks, 
New Orleans.”” Franked and marked in 
corner ‘* My friend, T. J. Conatty.”’ 
No. 


5. 


T. J. Conatty : 


My Deak Sir: I saw Dana and Stanton 
and the Treasury about the list of articles. 
The War Department made out a list. 
was sent to the Treasury. 
some alterations. It was sent back to Stan- 
ton. It lies still on his table unacted on. I 
will forward a copy just as soon as possible 
to you at New Orleans. Probably the news- 

papers will contain it. 
Ag8 ever, yours, 
J. R, Doonirrue. 


It 
They suggested 


JAN. 4, 1865. 


It will be distinctly understood that all the 
above letters are in the same handwriting— 
that of Doolittle himself. 


Sumner Repudiated. 


Atamass meeting of the citizens of the 
Second District, held last night, the following 
preamble and resolutions, introduced by T. 
DeS. Tucker, Esq., were unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas the Democratic party has only as 
yet with lip service recognized the right and 
franchises of the colored race, and that only 
lately in National Convention at Baltimore ; 
and whereas, the Republican party has been 
for sixteen years not only humanitarian and 
progressive, but has been the unfalterin 
friend of the negro, and the emanation of a 
his present civil and political rights ;, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the colored Grant Republicans 
of New Orleans, That so long as these rights 
are practically a mooted question with the 
Democratic party, we deem it unsafe, hazard- 
ous, and suicidal to entrust said party with a 
possession of the National Government. 

That while the, life-long devotion of the 
Hon. Charles Sumner to our welfare has al- 
ways entitled his views on matters of public 
interest to our considerate attention, we are 
constrained to believe that, in advising us to 
vote for the Democratic Presidential nominee, 
in preference to the National Republican’s 
nominee, he has not only erred, but has suf- 
fered his personal hostility to General Grant 
to warp his better judgment. 


services, and hopeful that he may yet retrace 
his steps, we are compelled to tell him, with 
all the vehemence of positive asseveration, 
that we cannot, and will not, comply with his 
advice to us, toaid in placing Mr. Greeley 
and the Democratic party in possession of the 
National Government. 

That we hereby renew our undying fealty 
to the National Republican party and its 
nominee, Gen. U. S. Grant. 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks are ex- 
tended to the Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, Speaker 
of the United States House of Representatives 
for the reply made to Hon. Charles Sumner’s 
letter. Be it further 

Resolved, That these preambles and reso- 
lutions be published in the National Republi- 


ean of New Orleans, the National Republican | 


of Washington, D. C., the St. Louis Globe, 


the New York Zimes, and the New Nag 


TIONAL Era of Washington, D. C.; also, 
that a copy be furnished to each club of the 
State for concurrence.—New Orleans National 
Republican, Aug. 10. 


— > << oo 


Political. 


The Delaware Democracy Refuse to Endorse 
Greeley. 


PHILapELputa, August 14.—At the Dela- 
ware Democratic Convention held in Dover 
an electoral ticket was formed, and Custus 
W. Wright nominated for Congress. The 
proceedings were very boisterous over a pro- 
position to endorse Greeley. A committee 
reported a resolution approving Greeley in a 
qualified manner, but it and a substitute, in 
much stronger language, were laid on the ta- 
ble, and no resolution was adopted. Great 
excitement prevailed throughout the proceed- 
ings, and a number of delegates after the ad- 
journment declared that Dela ware would vote 
for Gratit. : 


— a 
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the Kansas Pacific railway tell through 
ed | bridge at Coon Creek, It is supposed that 
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Mr. Gerrit Smith. 


| Hite Reply te Mr. Greeley’s Mouth-Piece, 

| and His Advice to the Negroes. 

| Mr. Gerrit Smith has replied to the criti- 

cisms leveled at him through the organ of Mr. 

| Greeley, and in the course of his letter he 
makes the following remark. He is speaking 

; of the Democratic party : 


| This infamous party is as much worse than 
it was four years ago, as its sympathy with 
and practice of Ku-Kluxism since that time 
would naturally and necessarily make it. 
Within these four years Ku-Kluxism has 
ripened into the most revolting crime the 
world ever saw; and the Democratic party, 
which is the prompter and the very soul of 
Ku-Kluxism, ripened into the most de- 
praved party the world ever saw. Within 
this time thousands of persons, simply be- 
cause they were not Democrats, have been 
shot or hung; many d from their beds 
and whipped; not a few ef the men muti- 
lated, and not a few of the women suffering 
the greatest outrage which woman can suffer. 
Say not that I am wrong in charging all this 
upon the Democratic party. Ku-Kluxism is 
the Democratic party, and the Democratic 
party is Ku-Kluxism. Cheerfully would we 
all admit to the world’s esteem the Democ- 
racy of former times. But modern Democra- 
cy is hell-born.. Abundantly did it prove its 
origin by its treason in our civil war. Far 
more abundantly has it proved it by following 
up that treason, as indeed it was entirely 
natural and consistent it should do, by the 
far more foul and murderous crime of Ku- 
Kluxism. Who that observes the spirit of 
the Democratic party, as it is reveale 
purposes and policies, and especially in its 
whole press, does not hold this party respon- 
sible for Ku-Kluxism? Who that glances at 
the solid votes which this party cast, even in 
the last session of Congress, against all leg- 
islation to protect the poor, innocent, help- 
less objects of its Ku-Klux rage, and against 
the civil rights bill also, can fail to identify 
Democracy with Ku-Kluxism ? 

I may have been wrong—I probably was 
wrong—in my willingness in 1868 to help the 
Democratic party elect even an old Aboli- 
tionist, But a very dull scholar should I 
er myself to be if, after all that the last 
our years have taught me of the ‘‘ oppres- 
sion, cruelty, and murder’? of the Ku-Klux 
Democratic party, I should still consent to 
help that party elect any man—be it even 
that oldest and worthiest of all Abolitionists, 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

Very desirous am I that justice be done to 
woman, and that the land be relieved of its 
maddening and murderous dramshops. But 
my first duty is to my colored brothers and 
sisters. Pronounced opinions have I on many 
subjects in the realm of political economy. 
Nevertheless, all these subjects weigh with 
me but as ‘* the small dust of the balance,” 
so long as I seo a great party, encouraged by 
its disaffected recruits from another party, 
continuing to strike at the liberty and life of 





That while sincerely grateful for his past’ 


| is wide in its in 


gratitude 


the black man. 

It is true that Ku Kluxism is no longer 
rampant and defiant. It is quiet now nearly 
everywhere ; but simply because nearly every- 
where it is under Grant’s iron hand. Let, 
however, that hand be withdrawn—and then 
whether it be Greeley or any other Democra- 
tic candidate who shall succeed Grant, the 
South will again be a hell of horrors. What 
nonsense, that Greeley will, if elected, change 
the character of the Democratic party ! That 
—_ willchangehim. Ithas already changed 

im. His New York Tribune has already be- 
come a Democratic newspaper. Both it and 
he are already construed to advocate the 
Democratic interpretation of ‘‘ State rights ;”’ 
and by thatinterpretation the white men of 
a State have the right to do what they will 
with the black men of the State. My dread, 
bowever, of Greeley is not so much that he 
will become President, as that by availing 
themselves of the power of his name over 
many sleepy and sleazy Republicans and over 
not a few self-seeking Republicans, the Dem- 
ocrats will be able to obtain a majority in the 
House of Representatives. A similar change 
in the Senate would soon follow. And then 
our anti-slavery work, with all its cost of 
treasure and tears and blood, will be undone, 
and our freedmen be surrendered to their old 
oppressors, 

Black men, be not deceived by this cry for 
‘reconciliation !’? Your old oppressors will 
never be reconciled to you, nor should you be 
reconciled to them, until they shall have quit 
the abominable Democratic party and taken 
their stand with the Republican party for all 
your rights. Oh you Democratic knaves and 
Republican dupes, who dwell on the duty and 
delight of *‘ reconciliation ”’ between the Dem- 
ocratic party and the negro! Some profane 
interpreters of Scripture wittily say that the 
only condition on which “ the lion shall lie 
down with the lamb’”’ is that the lamb shall 
be inside of the lion. However that may be 
be, it is not wit but sober truth that the only 
condition on which the Democratic party will 
consent to be reconciled to the negro is that 
the negro shall surrender all his rights, and 
accept in their stead such gifts and privileges 
+ the white man shall please to dole out to 

im. 

Nothing is more cruelly and murderously 
deceptive than this cant about ‘‘ reconcilia- 
tion.”” Heaven forbid that any black man 
shall be carried away by it! That miserable 
man Voorhees, of Indiana, has also come out 
for Greeley and ‘‘reconciliation.”’ As he 
still cries out against letting. the black man 
vote, we can learn from him what is the Dem- 
ocratic meaning of Greely and “ reconcilia- 
tion’”’ with the negro. 

Black men, be not deceived by this cry that 
Grant is a Democrat and Greeley a Republi- 
can. It was Grant’s misfortune, as it was 
the misfortune of many wise and good men, 
to be brought up in the Democratic party. 
But he quit it in time to be your savior and 
the savior of his country. He is now at the 
head of the Republican party—of that party 
which broke your chains and which stands 
up for all your rights. On the other hand, 
Greeley, who was a Republican, is now at 
the head of the Democratic party—of that 
party which has ever been your enemy; which 
kept you in slavery as long as it could, and 
which would rejoice to bring you back into 
slavery. 

Let it not be supposed that, in speaking of 
the Democratic party, I include in it all who 
were once in it. Many have quit it forever, 
not a few of whom, by the way, have proved 
themselves to be among the most eminent 
and useful servants of the country. General 
Dix sounded the very key-note of the war 
when he threatened death to the traitor who 
should pull down the American flag. Gen. 
Butler’s services in Maryland and New Or- 
| leans were above all price. fange Orr, of 

South Carolina, whom, for nearly twenty 
Pyoars, I have felt honored in numbering 
among my friends, is in his advocacy of Grant 
and Wilson, setting an example of wisdom, 
magnanimity, and patriotism as happy as it 
While Tam writing, the gratifyin 
e I am writing, the gratifying news 
comes up from North < Carolina. Very grati- 
fying is it, because : 

First—Our success is that State will pro- 
mote our success in the coming eelctions in 
the other States. 

Second—From the vote in North Carolina 
we may safely argue that the black vote of 
the country will be almost solid for the Re- 
publican party. Indeed, I have yet to hear 
n black man say that he will vote against it. 
It is true I see that two or three such have 
turned up in the newspapers. Better that 
these unnatural men—that these worst ene- 
mies of their race—had not been born than 


be ty (for however tempting a price) of 
eel Sidbary to their race ina sexi 
to their benefactors. It 
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this adds to their embarrassment and ‘con 
sion. My advice to all who so modestly d 
trust their own judgment is to observe whic 
way the Democrats and their old oppresso 
vote, to the end that they may themselye 
vote the other way. In this wise they w 
have the superior intelligence of their en 
mies to guide them. For if the enlightene 
enemies of the black man vote for Greelo 
how plainly does it follow that he shou 
a his own safety in voting against Gee 
ey 
Third—Very gratifying is the vote of th 
black men for the Republican party, becaus' 
che —— and utiful return to th 
y for having put them in possession o 
the right to vote—and for having done this 
too, in the face of the determined and in 
cessant opposition of the Democratic pariy 
Respectfully yours, GERRIT SMITH. 


<> <i, Gem 
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Sumner vs. Sumner. 


*“*In the face of persistent ridicule and 
against extravagant and unscrupulous op 
sition, the nomination at Cincinnati ws 
triumphantly adopted at Baltimore. Suck 
an unprecedented victory, without concert of 
propulsion of any kind, can be explained 
only by supposing that it is in harmony wit} 
a@ popular longing. That the Democra 
and especially those of the South, should 
adopt a life-time Abolitionist for Preside:.t 
is an assurance of willingness to respect tle 
rights of their colored fellow-citizens with 
that reconcilation of which Horace Greeley 
was an early representative.’’—[ Mr. Sumne,’ 


But there is one practical remark I would 
make: I would call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the character of this proposition (a 
resolution for the relief of Mrs. General Kh. 
E. Lee) in another aspect. We all know the 
political associations of the honorable Sen- 
ator (Mr. McCreery) who has introduced it. 
May we not regard this resolution as showing 
the sentiments of his associates? Does it 
not prefigure the policy that they would 
establish should they obtain power in the 
Government of the country, as threatened by 
the Senator from Delaware, as threatened 
by other Senators and by other associates of 
these Senators? Do we not see here the 
policy that would be established—a policy 
which is to take the old rebellion by the 
hand; which is to install itin the high places 
of power, in the Executive Mansion, in these 
halls of Congress? Now, sir, could I make 
my voice heard from one end of this country 
to the other, from Massachusetts to Lou- 
isiana, it would be to warn against that po- 
litical combination which shows its hands 
now in the proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky. Take warning, I would say to 
my countrymen everywhere ; not only at the 
South, but at the North; but especially at 
the South, that the political party with which 
the Senator is associated, should it obtain 
power in this nation, will establish the policy 
of which his resolution is the representative.—- 
Mr. Sumner in the Senate, Dec. 13, 1871. 
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Fall of an Aerolite—A Solid Meital- 
lic Globe Plunges Thirteen 
Feet into the Earth. 


A year ago this summer, Mr. John J. Mur- 
phy, who lives near Laclede Station, men- 
tioned casually to Mr. Frank J. Bowman 
that he had discovered a peculiar hole in the 
ground in a meadow near his house, and said 
that for the life of him he couldn't imagine | 
what made it. It was twelve or fifteen inches 
in diameter and seven or eight feet in depth. 
Mr. Bowman suggested an aerolite; but that 
was laughed at. To mark the place a fence | 
rail was thrust into it and it enclosed eigh 
feet of the rail before the bottom was reached. 
This summer the matter was again discusse:, 
and various speculations were indulged in to 
account for the peculiar opening. 

After the hay had been cut, Mr, Murphy 
consented that the men should examine it. 
They immediately set to work, and after 
digging down not eight feet but thirteen, 
came upon a spheroid globe of metal, which 
was evidently an aerolite. It presents tho 
strange appearance of a miniature globe 
fashioned after the pattern of the earth, be- 
ing flattened at the poles and encrusted iu 
such a manner as to indicate that it was in 
flames as it passed through the air. The 
flattened poles are perfectly smooth, and 
bear no marks of heat. Itis about the size 
of a large 12-pound cannon ball, fully 50 per 
cent. heavier, and is a solid metal, the na- 
ture of which has not yet been ascertained. 
It was brought to the city yesterday, and ex- 
cited considerable curiosity. It is intended, 
we believe, to present it to the Mercantile 
Library. 

The velocity with which it fell.may be 
judged from the fact of its deep penetration 
into the earth—thirteen feet, The farthest 
that a cannon ball has been forced into an 
embankment is six feet, and this is a feat 
only acomplished at recent experiments by 
the British navy.—St, Louis Democrat, Aug. 2. 
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The Labor Reformers’ Conven- 
tion. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 14.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Lrbor Reformers have 
passed resolutions declaring that A. M. 
Puett, chairman of the committee, having 
placed himself outside the organization by 
accepting the nominees and platform of the 
Cincinnati Convention, had ne authority to 
issue a call for the reassembling ef the Co- 
lumbus Convention, and that we sustain the 
action of the New York Conference in call- 
ing a convention in Philadelphia om August 
22d, for the purpose of placing in nomination 
a national ticket and invite the Labor Reform 
organizations in the several States to send 
delegates. 

oo 

THERE are some nuggets of wisdom in 
Colonel T. W. Higginson’s letter accepting 
an invitation to be present at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Convention. He writes: 


“TI wish frankly to say that I was opposed 
to the renomination of President Grant ; but 
am in favor of his election. I see no reason 
for deserting to the enemy because I have 
exercised the soldier’s privilege of grambling 
at my General. : 

““There seems to me no safety for the re- 
construction measures, except in the hands 
of the party which passed them. 

‘The main war cry of the party appears to 
be the overthrow of centralization ; and what 
they call centralization is simply the effort 
of the National Government to save itself 
from being murdered. In such a contest I 
am with the Government.’”’ 


——- oo 


—Senator Trumbull is a roaring ** Liberal’’ 
who has been frantic in condemnation of the 
President’s ‘‘ nepotism.’’ He was met with 
the charge of providing for some of his own 
relatives. In a recent defensive speech, he 
said, ‘* I know of no reason why a competent 
and qualified person should be excluded from 
office because of his relation to me,’ But, 
why any more because of his relation to the 
ae aa Will the Illinois slanderer ex- 
plain ? 


—The intense hardness of the black, un- 
clearable diamonds, which are used tn borin 
machines and for dressing millstones, is suc 
that a single one has been employed for more 
than a year in dressing a pair of French burr 
millstones daily, without perceptible wear or 
diminution of cutting power. The — 
tion of the diamonds to boring and drilling 
is due to a Swiss engineer, M. A 
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Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, anc public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
eondition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention, 





Aid from the Enemy. 


There are men who have become great by 
exerting their powers for the benefit of a peo- 
ple or of the world generally, while others, 
possessed perhaps of equal gifts, are mainly 
remembered in connection with the mischief 
they have worked, and it does by no means 
follow that a man, because he has been 
prominent and successful in the service of a 
good cause, must be equally formidable when 
he deserts it and employs his strength to tear 
down again that which he helped to build up. 
This reflection is very naturally suggested by 
the defection of Charles Sumner, who has 
actually joined hands with the bitterest and 
most vehement antagonists of the principles 
whose lifelong advocate he has been. When 
Mr. Sumner’s position and influence as one 
of the foremost champions—nay, as a martyr 
of the cause of justice, liberty and equal 
rights are considered, whose services to that 
cause cannot be overrated and will always be 
gratefully remembered, one might be inclined 
to think that his defection would inflict a 
mortal wound on the Republican party. This 
however is by no means the case, and though 
it is undeniable that his course has been pro- 
ductive of considerable mischief, the damage 
done is by far not as great as might have 
been apprehended, and especially the effect 
of his letter to the colored people, evidently 
relied upon as to cast a crushing weight in 
the balance against General Grant, is pre- 
cisely that of a bombshell, which, instead of 
striking and blowing up the enemy’s strong- 
hold, will burst while being fired and spread 
destruction only in its own camp. From 
beginning to end it bears the stamp of per- 
sonal animosity and resentment, which far 
from adding strength, constitutes an element 
of utter weakness, for no classes or masses 
of tolerably intelligent men will be inclined 
to go by the advice of one single man—be he 
ever so great—who is evidently too much in- 
spired by passion to be looked upon as a safe 
leader in a struggle involving questions of 
such magnitude as the present contest. The 
colored people everywhere are demonstrating 
by their votes that they know their true 
friends and mean to stand by them, and that 
the few of them who wrote that extraordinary 
letter to Mr. Sumner, in which they virtually 
said: ‘‘ you are so great and wise, and we are 
such fools that we beg you to light our lamps 
and tell us how to vote’? do not offer a 
standard at all. Similar experiences are 
made in other spheres. Massachusetts, Mr. 
Sumner’s own State, overwhelmingly and al- 
most unanimously repudiates him, and all its 
leading Republican papers comment on his 
course in a quict, dignified tone, expressive 
of sincere sorrow, as well as indignation. 
They manifest their deep regret at his action 
in reading himself out of the party and turn- 
ing against all his old allies and supporters ; 
they compare him in this respect to Daniel 
Webster, and look on him as a fallen friend, 
whose errors they would gladly excuse, yet 
never could be made to share. Republicans 
will remain Republicans with or without Mr. 
Sumner. 

If thus Mr. Sumner’s course has not mate- 
rially damaged the Republican party, it has 
inflicted very serious injury on the Democ- 
racy, and its consequences will be second 

only to those of the blow dealt by the bear, 
with a stone in his paw, by which he intended 
to kill a fly on his master’s brow. It will go 
a great way to disgust and frighten the masses 
of true uncompromising Democrats, particu- 
larly those of the South, all the former slave- 
holders in whose catechism Massachusetts 
abolitionism is set down as the sum ofall abom- 
ination, and Mr. Sumner as the true embodi- 
ment of that abomination. He is entirely of too 
large a calibre to suit their schemes and pur- 
poses, and they feel his accession as an incum- 
brance and obstacle rather than as a rein- 
forcement. They can swallow lighter and 
smaller men, whom they hope to make sub- 
servient to them, such as Horace Greeley, 
whose wrongs are partly balanced by his 
exertions in behalf of Jef. Davis, his admis- 
sion of the right of secession, and his oppo- 
sition to coercion, his readiness to compen- 
sate the former slaveholders, and by his daily 
and vehement cry for unconditional amnesty; 
they do not object to Trumbull, the ex- 
repudiator, who voted against the Ku-Klux bill 
and helped to shield Andrew Johnson from the 


well-deserved consequences of treason; they | 


have rather a kind of liking for Banks, an 
original Democrat, who, while in pre 
in New Orleans, as General Butler's succgs- 
sor, did his best to neutralize the beneficial 
effect of Mr. Butler’s well-timed severity ; but 
Mr. Sumner is by far too uncompromising 
and independent ever to go any length with 
them, save throwing his vote and influence 
in the scale in favor of their candidate. They 
need pliant tools ; but they know that in case 
of Mr. Greeley’s election, Mr. Sumner, inside 
of the Democratic party, would be evena 
more formidable antagonist of all their favor- 
ite plans than outside of it ; that all attempts 
on their part to neutralize the results of the 
war, would meet in him as uncompromising an 
opponent as ever, and they become suspicious 


and in a tone anything but decorous towards 
Mr. Summer. The Greeleyites, after all their 
desperate efforts to obtain Mr. Sumner’s 
indorsement, will soon realize that they have 
caught a Tartar, and he himself will not be 
long to discover that, after having formerly 
rendered glorious service to the Republican 
cause, as its warm advocate, he has for once 
served it unconsciously and against his will, 
yet none the less effectually. 


A Perilous Place. 


Mr. Greeley thus far has never been par 

ticularly remarkable for either moral or phy- 
sical courage, yet he displays something bor- 
dering on recklessness in venturing out at the 
head of a ticket on which Gratz Brown occu- 
pies the second place. His friends at Cin- 
cinnati have committed the same mistake that 
the Republicans committed in 1864 at Mr. 
Lincoln’s suggestion in nominating Andrew 
Johnson for the Vice Presidency, and the 
Democrats, as a matter of course, have been 
very ready to indorse nominations which offer 
them all the advantages that they could have 
obtained if they had had the making of them. 
Mr. Greeley once knew and cannot well have 
forgotten that twice before the extreme Dem- 
ocrats succeeded to place at the head of the 
Government a man entirely after their own 
hearts, a pliant tool of all their pernicious and 
felonious schemes, whom they never could 
have hoped to elect to the Presidency, but 
by smuggling him in as the caudal appendage 
to a more moderate and popular man in the 
shape of Vice President. Thus Tyler was 
made to succeed Harrison, Taylor had to 
make room for Fillmore, and if Buchanan had 
been a little less accommodating, the very 
embodiment of extreme Southern State rights 
and secession doctrines John Breckinridge 
‘*was willing,’’ and there is more than sufficient 
affinity between Gratz Brown and Andrew 
Johnson, besides the temperance question, to 
leave a doubt that if ever the former were to 
succeed Horace Greeley, he would have no 
scruple to act over the treasonable game of 
that individual with such modifications as cir- 
cumstances will require, and with better 
chances of success, since he would probably 
be backed by a Democratic Congress. 
Under these circumstances and with these 
facts before him, Mr. Greeley can hardly be 
expected not to perceive that in case of his 
election he would be delivered hands and feet 
tied into the hands of the Democrats. If 
ever he should feel tempted to set his face 
against any odious measure, not to approve 
of Ku Kluxism or any other outrage, he would 
imagine to see the sword suspended over his 
head, and as he cannot be supposed to value 
his own life less than the majority of men, he 
will naturally manage to be on the safe side. 
If, however, his greed for the Presidency has 
troubled his vision, to such a degree as to 
make him perfectly insensible to the risk he 
runs, those deluded Republicans who still 
believe him sincere in his professions of Re- 
publicanism ought to open their eyes to the 
danger that they have helped to.conjure up 
by their injudicious nomination of a man who 
would furnish the most convenient handle to 
the enemy. 





A Brilliant Financial Record! 


Until the disappointed office-hunters, dis- 
honorably dismissed office-holders, public de- 
faulters, and disreputable characters general- 
ly, who compose Greeley’s Republican sup- 
porters, can succeed in wiping out the brilliant 
financial record of Gen. Grant’s administra- 
tion, and contrive some means to hide their 
own corrupt and criminal acts, especially 
their frauds upon the Treasury, they might 
as well waste their puny strength in trying 
to build a railroad to the moon as to turn 
the hearts of the people against the Presi- 
dent. No Administration since the existence 
of the Government has proved so wonderful 
a financial success as Gen. Grant’s. And no 
lying rhetoric of the swindling crew who are 
howling at his heels to mislead the public 
mind, will change their purpose to sustain 
him in his efforts to remove from the shoulders 
of the people the terrible burden of taxation 
imposed upon them by the crimes of the very 
men they are asked again to entrust with 
power! 

While this glorious financial record re- 
mains, it will require better as well as abler 
men than the Doolittles, and Trumbulls, 
and Groesvenors, and Tweeds, and Mor- 
risseys, and Woods, to convince the Ameri- 
can people that there is a necessity for bring- 
ing the Democratic leaders again into power 
in order that economy and purity may be se- 
cured. They cannot obliterate the facts so 
admirably stated by Mr. Shellabarger, of 
Ohio, in a speech in defense of the policy of 
the Administration, in contrasting the pres- 
ent Republican with the preceding Demo- 
cratic Administration. These facts are that 
in 1868 the tax on spirits was $2 per gallon, 
and in that year, the last of Johnson, he col- 
lected $18,000,000. In the fiscal year of 
Grant this tax was reduced to fifty cents, and 
at that he collected 855,000,000. In John- 
son’s last year tobacco, taxed at forty cents, 
yielded $18,000,000. In Grant’s first year, 
reduced to twenty-two cents average, it pro- 
duced $31,000,000. The expenses for col- 
lecting internal revenue under the last year 
(1868) of Johnson’s administration were 
¢8,387,793.17, and the first year of Grant’s 
these expenses for collecting this revenue 
were reduced to 85,916,410.22. 

The tariff produced during Johnson’s last 
two years, $298,452,940.07. January 1, 1871, 
a reduction of $29,500,000 per year when the 
tariff-tax went into effect, and yet Grant’s 
first two years, ending March 1, 1871, pro- 
duced, of custom revenues, $353,855,167.74, 
a gain of $55,402,227.67; and, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of tax imposed by law ex- 
ceeded that existing now nearly two to one, 
yet Johnson’s administration reduced the 
public debt but $13,000,000 in his four years. 
Johnson’s Democratic administration ended 
by a message from him recommending a re- 
pudiation of the public debt—a recommenda- 
tion stamping our name with the foulest blot 
ever fixed by Executive act—the foulest ex- 
cept that one frem Buchanan demanding that 
the Umion should be permitted to dissolve. 
'Grant’s administration began with the de- 
mand in his inaugural that every dollar of 
the public debt should be paid, ‘* principal 
and interest, and in gold, unless otherwise 
expressly stipulated.” 

Under Johnson’s recommendation, backed 
by the repudiating schemes of his corrupt 
party, our six per cent. gold bonds sold for 
fourteen per cent. below par in March, 1869, 
and for twenty per cent. below in July, 1868. 
Under Grant’s administration they quickly 
went, where they are to-day, to a premium in 
all the markets of the world. Johnson left 
gold at a premium of thirty-two per cent. 
Under Grant it quickly went down to ten 











and twelve, where it stands to day. John- 
‘gon’s administration left taxes, assessed for 
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yet, notwithstanding this reduction of taxes, 
Grant’s administration paid into the Treas- 
ury the last year $84,994,049.74 more than in 
the last year of Johnson’s administration. 

Johnson’s administration paid of the public 
debt in his four years $13,000,000; Grant’s 
paid, up to July 1, 1872, $333,976,916,39 ; be- 
ing nearly the thirteenth part of the entire 
public debt in three years! Grant found our 
faith so tarnished by threats of Democratic 
repudiation, that our six per cent. bonds 
could nowhere be sold at rates of loss under 
thirteen per cent. Grant so redeemed that 
credit that he has already sold of bonds bear- 
ing not six per cent. interest, but only four 
and a half or five per cent., 300,000,000, and 
sold them at par, and thus reduced our an- 
nual interest about $3,000,000, this, beside the 
reduction of $20,000,000 per year upon the 
part of the public debt, he has paid. 

Grant’s administration during the last 
financial year expended for permanent public 
buildings and works, (most of which, when 
done, endure for ages,) $10,733,759.05, and 
notwithstanding this, his last year’s expenses 
for administering the Government, were but 
$1.76 for each person of our population ; 
while under Buchanan’s it was, in 1860, $1.95 
per head; although but #2,915,371.48 of pub- 
lic improvements were made that year. 
Grant’s administration has cost, the last 
year, less per head than Washington’s, and 
(considering his public works) as low as any 
since the Government's organization. 

Grant’s administration has searched out, 
removed, and punished relentlessly every of- 
ficer offending against the public laws. John- 
son’s never detected or removed a single one 
of the Democratic criminals with which his 
administration swarmed, and who plundered 
the Treasury of one-fourth of our enormous 
revenues. Grant has reduced the public debt 
at the rate of $8,349,423 per month. Tam- 
many, the very seat and embodiment of 
Democratic power upon this continent, and 
the power which, in connection with that of 
the South, as embodied in the Ku-Klux con- 
spiracy, will rule the Republic should they 
gain the elections—this Tammany increased 
the debt of the single city of New York from 
$29,324,949.82, as it stood in December, 
1869, up to $55,518,565.18 in May, 1871, 
which is $1,875,663.08 per month. Grant’s 
administration has reduced the public debt 
$10 for each of our population. Tammany 
has increased the debt of New York $53.97 
per head of her population. 

By electing the Tammany candidate for 
President in the person of their friend and 
tool, Horace Greeley, the people, instead of 
a reduction of the public debt at the rate of 
ten dollars a head of the whole population for 
each three years, as Gen. Grant has done, 
will increase it at the rate of fifty-three dollars 
a head, as the Tammany Democracy have in 
New York. At that rate the public debt in 
three years after Greeley’s inauguration 
would amount to the enormous and incalcu- 
lable sum of twenty-one thousand millions of 
dollars! But even if they do not increase it 
a dollar, they will steal the whole revenue 
of the Government beyond what is necessary 
to meet its ordinary expenses, and probably 
repudiate the public debt. Is not that a 
sufficiently disgraceful calamity to deter any 
honest man from voting the Tammany ticket ? 








Is Greeley Author of the Ameri- 
can Conflict? 


The only way of escape Mr. Greeley and 
his supporters have been able to find from 
the damaging consequences of the editorial 
record of his political views with which the 
country is flooded, has been to deny that he 
was really editor of the Tribune, or responsi- 
ble for its opinions. The cry of *‘ on to Rich- 
mond,’’ for the extermination not only of 
Southern rebels, but even thelr wives and 
children, the declaration that Grant never 
had been and never could be defeated, the 
secession articles, and everything, indeed, 
that his opponents are using against him, 
which the American people had supposed 
were written by him as responsible editor, 
are all repudiated now by his own paper, and 


his friends can prove that he is not the au- 
thor of that work he must stil! be held re- 
sponsible for them. This is especially true 
of his secession or disunion doctrines. The 
proof is to be found on pages 353 and 359 of 
Horace Greeley’s ‘*‘ American Conflict, a His- 
tory of the Rebellion,’’ where Mr. Greeley 
reprints one of the Tribune’s editorials of 
Nov. 9, 1860, only two days after the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, in which he says: 

“If the cotton States shall decide that 


it, we insist on letting them goin peace. The 
right to secede may be a revolutionary one 
but it exists, nevertheless. * * * 
whenever a considerable section of our Union 
shall deliberately resolve to go out, we shall 
resist all coercive measures designed to keep 
itin. We hope never to live in a Republic 
whereof one section is pinned to the residue 
by bayonets. But while we thus upbold the 
practical liberty, if not the abstract right of 
secession, we must insist that the step be ta- 
ken, if it ever shall be, with the deliberation 
and gravity befitting so momentous an issue. 
Let ample time be given for reflection; let 
the subject be fully canvassed before the 
people; and let a popular vote be taken in 
every case before secession is decreed. * * 
A judgment thus reached, a demand for sep- 
aration so backed, would be cither acquiesced 
in without the effusion of blood, or those who 
rushed upon carnage to defy and defeat it 
would place themselves clearly in the wrong.”’ 


This evidence is even more conclusive | 
against Horace Greeley than an old copy of | 
the Tribune. For the dodge might be set up, | 


as we have said it is in some instances, that 
Horace Greeley did not personally write all 
the Tribune’s editorials, and was only respon- 
sible for their appearance in the Tribune by 


reason of his character of editor-in-chief of 


that paper. But Horace Greeley probably 
did personally write his ‘*‘ American Con- 
flict,’ and signed it with his own name as 
author on the title page, and at the end of 
the preface. 

Horace GREELEY’s organ has abused the 
President as the aider and abetter of Goy- 
ernment defaulters on account of the theft 
committed by J. F. Bailey, Internal Revenue 
Collector of one of the New York districts. 


R. E. Fenton, his chief lieutenant, and Theo- 
dore Tilton, the biographer and admirer of 
the virtuous Mrs. Victoria Woodhull. Such 
is the official record! 


—XK—X—_ 
“=TxHe Republican gains in North Carolina 
were almost eight thousand votes, and but , 





gate amount of 138,000,000 per year, asi@y 





attributed to some penny-a-liner never be- | ———— 
fore heard of. But, unluckily for Mr. Gree- | Mr. Creswell Bearding a Libciler 
ley, many of these editorial articles are em- | 
bodied in his ‘‘ American Conflict,”’ and unless | 





And 





But it did not inform its readers that Bailey | 
was appointed by Mr. Lincoln at the urgent 
request of Greeley himself, the sweet-scented 





Democratic Elasticity. 
OO nnd gy 

Our esteemed friend, the venerable Petro- 
leum V. Nasby, one of the most genuine rep- 
resentatives of the average Democratic poli- 
tician, with the penetration peculiar to him, 
has been one of the first to point out the re- 
markable elasticity of the Democratic party 
as one of its most distinctive features, the one 
that enablesit to outlive all reverses and owing 
to which he has actually succeeded in winning 
“*the Corners,” the very embodiment of ex- 
treme Bourbonism, over to the support of the 
“‘great and good Horris Greeley.” For 
twelve years they have fed chiefly on defeats, 
have seen many of their fundamental doc- 
trines blown to atoms; other pariies such as 
the Whigs and Know Nothings, have sunk in 
the grave, yet there the Democrats are still 
apparently as fresh and youthful as ever, and 
by no means an enemy to be made light of, 
and a superficial observer might well wonder 
why fortune-hunters and office-seekers of al! 
others should still flock to the support of a 
party, unless it has a reasonable chance of 
success to hold out to them as an allurement. 
This riddle, however, is soon solved if we 
only remember that the reverend gentleman 
in becoming deference to his own party deco- 
rously calls “ elasticity,’ that which the 
heartless world outside of the party lines is 
uncharitable enough to characterize as an ab- 
solute absence of all scruples and a brazen 
disregard of truth, decency, and morality. It 
is the enormous sewer, the receptacle for all 
the refuse, all the offensive and waste matter 
of the political body. Every outcast, every 
defaulter or disappointed office-hunter, seeks 
a shelter in the arms of the Democracy, which, 
like those of the holy mother church, are open 
to every sinner. No matter how disreputa- 
ble aman may be, he is welcome and may 
yet obtain standing and influence ; no matter 
how dirty a job may be, it does not bring any 
disgrace on him who performs it, according 
to the principle that every kind of labor is 
honorable, always provided of course, that 
some end is reached by it. We suppose that 
we hardly need to observe expressly that this 
charge does not apply to such honorable ex- 
ceptions as General Dix and others equally 
respectable, who, though adhering to the fun- 
damental doctrines, yet follow its leaders only 
as far as compatible with their ideas of de- 


cency and honesty, but that it emphatically 
applies to the managers, the wire pullers, and 
all those who live on politics and make it a 
matter of speculation. 


Democratic elasticity has again manifested 


itself in reference to the bargain concluded 
between Horatio Seymour and Horace Gree- 
ley. In the Republican camp the disclosures 
given by the Binghamton Republican were 
triumphantly received as incontrovertible evi- 
dence of Mr. Greeley’s treachery, and have 
gone a great length to undeceive those de- 
luded Republicans who had followed him into 
the Cincinnati swindle in good faith that the 
movement was wholly and emphatically Re- 
publican from its head to its tail. 
since repudiated him in disgust, but in vain 
we have been waiting for one line, one word 
from the Democrats in condemnation of the 
other party to the disgraceful bargain, Mr. 


They have 


Horatio Seymour, who acted just as dishon- 
orable a part in it as Horace Greeley himself. 
If Horace Greeley sold out the Republican 


party, Horatio Seymour betrayed the Demo- 
crats by engaging himself to foist upon them 
as President, a man who then was quite as 


obnoxious to them as Mr. Seymour himself 
is tothe Republicans. Ifin 1864 or 1868 some 
prominent and influential Republican would 
have been discovered to have entered, for the 
consideration of the Secretaryship of State, 
into a conspiracy for the object of making 
Pendleton, McClellan, or Buckalew Presi- 
dent, he would, without the shadow of a 
doubt, have been ignominiously read out of 
the party. There is, however, no moral dif- 


. ference; only in the former case, the attempt 


would have been ridiculous, because utterly 
hopeless, while in the latter it seemed to of- 


| fer a chance of success, and success with the 
| Democrats not only justifies the means 


through which it is obtained, but makes a 
hero of the man who employed them. 


Postmaster General Creswell made a visit 
to his old friend Chandler, in Michigan, two 
weeks ago, and while there was persuaded to 
devote a little time to the discussion of the 
political questions of the day. He delivered 
two speeches, one at Jackson, the home of 
Austin Blair, and the other at Lansing, the 
State capital. In his speech at Jackson, 
after giving an able review of the policy and 
acts of the Administration, and triumphantly 
vindicating President Grant’s personal and 


C | Official character, he paid his respects to Blair 
they can do better out of the Union than in , who had made himself notorious by review- 


ing the exploded Chorpenning scandal, and 


attempting to implicate the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in a contemplated fraud. As reckless 
as Blair has become, since he deserted the 
party that has made him all he is or was, he 
has not dared to charge that any fraud upon 
the Treasury was committed, but only that 
one was intended by the Postmaster General. 
To that phrase of the charge, Mr. Creswell 
addresses himself and exposed its absolute 
falsehood by official documents, and leaves 
Blair not one inch of groynd to stand upon. 
He strips him so naked that his friends are 
compelled to come to his relief and charitably 
hide his shame. A more pitiable object than 
Blair has become since he left the hands of 
Mr. Creswell, it would be hard to find among 
all the Greeley gulls. 


RE SES 
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A Wery Lame Duck! 


Ex-Senator J. R. Doolittle, the President 
of the Baltimore Democratic Convention, and 
one of Greeley’s noisiest supporters, has re- 
ceived a shot from the New York Times that 
will disable him for the rest of his natural 
life, and compel his speedy retirement from 
the campaign. No man, were he a thousand 
times stronger than this unscrupulous dema- 
gogue ever had the reputation of being, can 


‘stand such an exhibition of corruption, hy- 


pocrisy, vanity, and falsehood as the corres- 
pondence to be found in to-day’s paper re- 
yeals. It does not need a single word of 
comment. It illustrates most perfectly the 
character of a represcntative Greeleyite, and 
proves that one of the best of them is cor- 
rupt to the very core. 

Bam We are receiving letters from different 
branches of the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company repudiating the idea that 
that institution is being run in the interest 


‘of Greeley or any other candidate for the 
| Presidency. The action and tone of the at- 


tachés of the branch im this city led to the 
suspicion that there might be concerted effort 


for Tammany frauds they would have been on the part of the bank men in the interest 


| ten thousand, and at least two more Con- 
gressmen. Nearly the whole 


of Horace, the ambitious. We are glad to 
learn by letters in our possession that most 
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The Greeley-Tammany Bargain 


Though we have frequently referred to the 
bargain and sale, by the conditions of which 
Greeley has sold himself to the Tammany 
Democracy in consideration of their votes for 
the Presidency, the evidence in detail upon 
which the charge rests and is proved has 
never been published. As it is one of the 
most shamelessly corrupt and disgraceful bar- 
gains in the whole history of party politics, 
and shows Mr. Greeley to be destitute alike 
of political integrity, personal honesty, and 
fidelity to the country, we give below a full 
and comprehensive abstract of the testimony : 


Mr. Carmichael, a wealthy farmer of Ot- 
sego county, New York, wrote to Mr. Gree- 
ley about a year since, giving him his views 
relative to the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign, closing with an invitation to Mr. Gree- 
ley to become the candidate of the Democratic 
party for’ President. Who suggested the 
latter’s name to Mr. Carmichael, does not so 
fully appear; but Mr. Carmichael ‘is a poli- 
tician of influence and sagacity—consulted in 
times of important political movements by 
Dickinson and other eminent men’’—and as 
he had temptingly baited his Democratic hook 
with the ‘‘glittering generalities’’ of so-called 
** Liberalism,’’ the orator of Montreal fell a 
willing victim into the toils of his angler ; for 
(to use his own words) ‘* No one ever escapes 
who once catches the Presidential disease ; 
he lives and dies in the delusion.”” Mr. Gree- 
ley answered the letter affirmatively, but was 
fearful that the Democratic leaders would 
not support him. An invitation brought Mr. 
Carmichael to the Tribune office. Horatio 
Seymour was the standing candidate of the 
Democratic party, and he was not inclined, 
as Mr. Greeley had suggested, to abandon 
his vantage ground for one who had posted 
him and his party round the world as 
** thieves, liars, villains, and robbers.”” At 
a second interview, Gov. Seymour said, ‘‘ he 
had made up his mind that Carmichael was 
right, and that the Democrats would support 
Mr. Greeley ; or, if a portion of the Republi- 
can party preferred making a change in the 
Administration, the Democrats should not 
take advantage of the movement.” 

Carmichael soon informed Mr. Greeley of 
his success with Goy. Seymour, but met with 
strong opposition upon broaching the subject 
to the Democratic leading men of that State. 
But as he thought it about the only thing 
that held out any reasonable hopes of suc- 


cess, he convinced them that they had better 


agree to it. In 1860 they believed they 
might have elected the Democratic candidate 
over Mr. Lincoln; in ’64, Reverdy Johnson 
over Lincoln ; in ’68, Chase over Grant ; but 
having wasted those opportunities, concluded 
it best to drop old issues, and ‘‘ anything to 
beat Grant” was hastily concluded upon. 
Becoming alarmed at the manner in which 
the first suggestions of his name were re- 
ceived, he wrote Mr. Carmichael that “he 
believed the Democrats preferred a candi- 
date from their own ranks.”’ Carmichael 
prevailed upon him to ‘* wait until they knew 
what their Democratic leaders would do. It 


j was not best to back down, before they had 


had time to work the thing up.” 

The Binghamton Republican, from which 
the foregoing facts are collated, also gives 
the substance of statements made by reputa- 
ble citizens of Otsego county : 


Mr. Carpenter, being sworn, deposes: ‘“That 
Carmichael has been a Democrat, inter- 
ested in State and National conventions— 
seeking for a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency ; that Carmichael was last fall 
in correspondence with Horace Greeley and 
Horatio Seymour on the question of making 
new issues, one of which was the payment 
of pensions to disabled rebel soldiers; that 
one of Greeley’s letters, which deponent 
recognized, by what he knows of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s handwriting, expressed his views as 
favorable to the passage of a law providing 
that the Government pay pension to disabled 
Southern soldiers; deponent read letter 
carefully, and it was freely discussed between 
Carmichael and deponent; saw a letter from 
Horatio Seymour on same subject, who 
expressed himself in opposition to making 
the pension question an issue then. 

**Deponent saw another letter of Horace 
Greeley’s addressed to Carmichael, in which 
Greeley invited Carmichael to call on him in 
New York to talk over political issues; that 
Carmichael was absent * * shortly after- 
ward, and received from Greeley, as Car- 
michael distinctly stated, Mr. Greeley’s posi- 
tive consent to be the Democratic candidate 
for President in 1872. The date of this let- 
ler was in October, 1871. 

‘*That Carmichael endeavored to induce 
deponent to consent to advocate paying pen- 
sions to Southern soldiers as a measure of 
conciliation between the North and South, 
and to support Mr. Greeley for the Presi- 
dency.”’ 

Louis E. Ireland, of Unadilla, New York, 
being sworn, says: ‘“‘That L. Carmichael, 
whom he has known for six years, has shown 
deponent letters from Horace Greeley, five 
or six in number, and one from Horatio Sey- 
mour; the letters were shown deponent in 
last of March or first of April, 1872. Car- 
michael said Greeley would be nominated at 
Cincinnati, and the Democrats would adopt 
him. Deponent perused Seymour’s letters— 
recognized the handwriting. It mentioned 
an interview of Carmichael and Seymour, 
and an interview of Carmichael and Greeley, 
saying he (Seymour) was more favorably 
impressed with the turn of matters; men- 
tioned the tariff question, and said the best 
way was to leave the issue a vague one, as 
Carmichael had proposed to unite persons of 
difierent views in the coalition movement ; 
suggested that if Mr. Greeley favored this it 
would smooth the way to the end. Letter 
was read by deponent about last of March 
or first of April, 1872. 

‘The subject had previously been brought 
to deponent’s notice by Carmichael ; thought 
the matter too absurd to notice ; but, after 
the Cincinnati nomination, he understood 
its importance, and endeavored to procure 
copies. 

“‘Deponent was informed in December, 
1871, from the statement of Carmichael, that 
Greeley had promised the tone of the Tribune 
would be changed about the first of the year 
1872, which statement of Carmichael depo- 
nent can prove on competent testimony of 
a public officer. Deponent further remem- 
bers that in one of Greeley’s letters Chase 
was mentioned as now feeble and broken 
down.”’ 

Honors change men’s characters or man- 
ners! In view of Mr. Greeley’s utterances, 


mental gymnastics with which we have been 
amused. He wrote, relative to the dissolu- 
tion of the Union in 1851: “It is an idea 
conceived in cowardice and brought forth in 


men: 


we wonder not at the brilliant display of, 


= 


insist on getting out of it, we shall insist 
that they be allowed to go, for we are not 
going to fight them!” 

Again: ‘Instead of bolting the door in 
alarm, and calling for help to guard it, in 
case the South should hereafter threaten to 
walk out of the Union, we would hold it po- 
litely open,’”’ &e. 

This was his opinion in 1854. But in 1861 
he wrote: ‘‘ But, nevertheless, we mean to 
conquer them—not merely to defeat, to con- 
quer, to subjugate them. But when the 
rebellious traitors are overwhelmed in the 
field and scattered like leaves before an an- 
gry wind, it must not be to return to peaceful 
and contented homes. But they must find 
poverty at their firesides, and see privation 
in the anxious eyes of mothers and the rags 
of children.” 

With such versatility of talent al command, 
the people will not be surprised to find this 
political acrobat trading with the sworn ene- 
mies of his country for a position of honor 
and trust, that he may cleanse from his gar- 
ments the slime of duplicity and truculency 
gathered at Niagara, and in his communica- 
tions with Jake Thompson, Saunders, (who 
was the guest of Mr. Greeley the other day 
in the city wherein bands of incendiaries and 
scatterers of infected clothing awaited their 
chief’s commands,) and others of the same 
class. 

Thus prepared, the public will not be sur- 

prised to learn that this young man Carpen- 
ter, upon appearance of the foregoing affida- 
vits, ‘has been visited by shoulder-hitters 
from New York city and his life threatened 
unless he retracted the substance of his affi- 
davit,” and under threats and for the pro- 
tection of his life forced to sign a statement 
in which, while he retracts not a word, 
“asks a suspension of judgment till the let- 
ters themselves are published. The first was 
a sworn affidavit, the latter a note written 
under duress and violence. 
The evidence as to the bargain, and how 
he did it, is conclusive ; and, remembering 
his remarks at Montreal relative to gentle- 
men who had been bitten by the Presidential 
hydra, and the fact that he is now laboring 
himself under a similar attack—that he coun- 
seled secession ; and, after crying ‘‘ On to 
Richmond,’’ next begged permission to go to 
Niagara Falls to meet Thompson, Saunders, 
and Holcombe, to sue for peace; that Frank 
Blair, who is now his heartiest supporter, 
said: ‘* Words were never uttered more fatal 
to the peace of the country than those by 
Mr. Greeley defending the right of seces- 
sion ;’’ that the Kentucky Sentinel, speaking 
of the late supposed Democratic victory in 
North Carolina, exultingly hails him with: 
** How do you like ‘the old rebel yell’ she 
gave?’’ and that the argument for Mr. 
Greeley’s nomination at Baltimore was that 
“there was a definite understanding between 
our party and the Liberal Republicans, en- 
tered into by representative men of both 
parties, and with general consent, before the 
assembling of the Cincinnati: Convention, 
that the nominations there made should receive 
the combined support of both parties,’ [Greeley 
pamphlet issued to the Democratic delegates 
of the Baltimore Convention,} we are forced 
to the conclusion that the bargain and its 
consummation is clearly proven by the char- 
acter of the man—by the evidence furnished, 
and also by the acknowledgment of the par- 
ties to the corrupt arrangement. 











Confederate Bonds 


Looking Up. 


The nomination of a secession candidate 
for President by sorehead Republicans and 
the rebel Democracy has had as exhilarating 
an effect upon rebel bonds as depressing in- 
fluence upon our own credit. The bare pos- 
sibility of a candidate botmd hand and foot to 
the secession Democracy, ind himself a dis- 
unionist, has depreciated ovr national cur- 
rency four cents on a dollarj*while it has 
given the holders, especially in England, of 
the rebel bonds strong encouragement that 
they will be paid by Greeley’s administration. 
It is stated that with the first lying news, of 
a secession Greeley victory in North Carolina 
the Confederate bonds went up with a sud- 
den bound. The New York Times thus 
comments on this extraordinary fact: 


** Tt has been known for a few days past to 
inent bankers in Wall street, that Con- 
ederate bonds in Europe, which before Mr. 
Greeley’s nomination were worth little except 
as waste paper, have suddenly attained a 
marketable value, and that none can be 
bought from parties owning them. The 
ints a of London and Frankfort claim to 
have received advices, upon authority, that 
in the event of Mr. Greeley’s election, these 
bonds will be indorsed by the United States 
Government, and be held as valid as its own 
issues. These men must have had some 
ground for their faith, and although it may be 
idle rumor, yet the political complexion of 
the party supporting Mr. Greeley entitles the 
matter to some consideration. ‘The Southern 
liticians who support Mr. Greeley were 
‘oremost in the attempts to destroy the Goy- 
ernment a few sm 0; andas Mr. Greeley 
goes hand in glove with them, it would not be 
at all strange if the European capitalists have 
ood grounds for their confidence in the value 
of Confederate securities in the event of his 
election.” 





An Honest Admission. 





It is not often that the New York World 
does an honest thing even by accident. But 
either accidentally or in a moment of unusual 
candor, it makes the following admission : 

“ We will frankly admit that we ourselves, 
although supporting Mr. Greeley, should be 
unwilling to submit the financial policy of the 
country to his uncontrolled personal guidance. 
We have been strenuously combatting his 
economic notions ever since we came into the 
arena of journalism; and it would be absurd 
for us to profess implicit faith in his financial 
wisdom, when, in fact, we have no faith in it 
whatever, and never had.”’ 

Business men of all shades of political sen- 
timent, or with no politics, entertain the 
same feeling, and will act upon it. There is 
not one shrewd intelligent business man in 
one hundred who will vote for Greeley. They 
would as soon trust the affairs of the country 
in the hands of Tweed or Hall as the man 
they have selected as the candidate for Pres- 
ident. 





Tue New York Tribune of May 10, 1871, 
in an editorial written by Horace Greeley, 
said: 

** It is certainly true that we are not seek- 
ing the re-election of Gen. Grant as-Presi- 
dent. Should he be the Republican candi- 
date, we shall of course support him to the 
best of our ability.” 


Did the ‘“‘ great and good Horace”’ tell a 
fib that time? or was he only mistaken? 


THE Utica (N. Y.) Herald states that when 
W. Henry, one of the oldest of the respecta- 
ble colored citizens of that city shook hands 
with the President upon the occasion of his 
recent visit there, he exclaimed, with the ut- 
most feeling: “‘ Mr. Grant, God bless you; 
you have been the benefactor of the colored 
race, and we intend to give you 900,000 col- 
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The Plot to Distranchise Colored 
Voters, 


There will be found in to-day’s New Na- 
TIONAL ERA an extract from the New York 
Express, a vindictive and representative Dem- 
ocratic paper, with some comments by the 
New York Times, an article practically as- 
serting that colored men are only fit for 
slaves, and, as a logical conclusion, that they 
are unfit to possess the elective, franchise, That 
is undoubtedly the sentiment of the whole 
Democratic press, North and South, and of a 
very large majority of the: Democratic party, 
That is clearly the tendency of Mr. Greeley’s 
Tribune since his bargain and sale with the 
Tammany and rebel leaders. Colored men 
cannot read this paper without coming to the 
uncomfortable conclusion that there will be a 
systematic effort to disfranchise them should 
Mr. Greeley be elected President. We 
verily believe it is ‘* so nominated in the 
bond’’ he has given the other contracting 
party. 

But whether it be or not, will make very 
little difference to them since they have al- 
ready threatened that he will be got out of 
the way if he should prove an obstacle to 
their plans. 

“In its ranting comments upon the Greeley- 
rebel defeat in North Carolina, Mr, Greeley's 
organ assumes that there were great frauds 
committed in counties having a large colored 
population, and taking the ground that, there- 
fore, the colored vote in these counties.ought 
to be thrown out without ceremony. In one 
of its late issues the Tribune says “‘that the 
facts are that in none but negro counties 
was the proportion of one vote to five inhab- 
itants obtained in North Carolina. It is 
only in the counties controlled by the negroes 
that we find the natural proportion ex- 
ceeded.’’ And more to Me same effect. It 
maintains that in every ‘‘negro county’ 
there was fraud, because the ‘‘ negro coun- 
ties’’ all went heavily Republican. It adds : 
‘“* We trust that Judge Merrimon will dispute 
the election.’’ To dispute the election be- 
forea Ku-Klux, anti-negro voting Legislature 
will be, it thinks, as we do, to have the votes 
of the negroes thrown out, and so have the 
negroes disfranchised. 

We think few will disputa the conclusions 
at which the Detroit Daily Post arrives, that 
it makes very little judicial difference to col- 
ored men if they are disfranchised by the 
Greeley Democrats, upon what excuse it is 
done. The New York Tribune, Greeley’s 
own personal organ, instructs the Democrat; 
of the South in villainy ; it tells them how to 
disfranchise the negro race, by a dudge which 
will evade the provisions of the fifteenth 
amendment. The dodge is to let the colored 
men yote; but not to count their votes—to 
raise the pretense of fraud, and throw out 
the votes of all counties and districts where 
the colored voters decide the election in favor 
of the Republicans. There is not a particle 
of evidence of fraud; but it is enough that 
the colored men polled a large vote, and all 
voted the Republican ticket. This is enough 
for an excuse to disfranchise them all by 
throwing out the votes of all counties and 
districts where they are in a majority. No 
votes are to be thrown out in the districts 
where the whites have a majority. The 
blow is manifestly leveled at the colored race 
only. Under this dodge the negroes can be, 
and certainly- will be, if Greeley is elected, 
practically disfranchised in every State in 
the South. They ‘may be allowd to vote, 
but their votes will not be allowed to 
count. ‘ 

-The truth is, ig North Carolina, the Demo- 
crats had the Legislature, the State offices, 
all the machinery ofthe State government, in 
their hands. There is abundant evidence of 
frauds committed by the Democrats; none 
of frauds committed by the Republicans. 
The votes were ‘received and counted by 
Democratic officials; and these Democratic 
Officials made the returns that elect the Re- 
publican Governor and State ticket. The 
cry of fraud is a cry raised against the returns 
made out by their ewn officials. But the 
bluster about contesting the election, and 
this threat to throw out the votes of the 
**negro countiea,’*will not be carried inte 
execution unless ‘Greeley is elected. The 
Democrats of Nétth Carolina dare not have 
the election investigated, if Grant is re- 
elected with an“honest Congress; because, 
in that case, Corigress will also investigate, 
and the proof will show that two or three 
Democratic Congressmen from North Caro- 
lina owe their,election to Democratic frauds ; 
and, perhaps, that the expected Democratic 
gain ofa Senator. has not been fairly won. 
Besides, North Carolina will give such a ma- 
jority for Grant; in November, as will take 
the remaining-pluck entirely out of the Gree- 
ley Democrats of that State. 


—_-—— 
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A Cold Reception. 


The Richmond Dispatch is a Greeley orgaa ; 
but it supports the philosopher because it be- 
lieves he ean be used by the rebel Democra- 
cy, not because it has any liking for him or 
his ‘* Liberal Republican” satellites, and has 
a very frank way of snubbing them. It gives 
Mr. Sumner a terribly chilling reception. In- 
deed, it rudely slams the door in his face, and 
then tells him that his room will be better 
than his company : 


‘*Mr. Summer's letter is characteristic of 
its author. It indicates his egotism and his 
ignorance of the motives to political action. 
fhe writes as if he could influence the entire 
negro vote, whereas the fact is that he can- 
not control a thousand in the United States. 
The negroes are going to vote forGrant. He 
who supposes that many of them will support 
Greeley deceives himself. 

‘“* To see Sumner supporting Greeley seems 
unnatural. We look upon him, despite of his 
learning, very much as we look upon Cuffee 
himself. We have no respect for Sumner. 
He is a fanatic. His acquirements enable 
him to impose upon the ignorant, whilst he 
must be the subject of the contempt of the 
great lawyers who sit with him in the United 
States Senate. A man who believes and 
teaches, as he does, that the Federal Consti- 
tution is to be construed by the Declaration 
of Independence, is not even fit to lead ne- 
groes. In fact, as we have already intimated, 
Sumner has some of the negro element in his 
composition. They are naturslly fanatics, as 
he is; they are impulsive, as he is; they al- 
low their feelings and wishes to run away 
with their judgments, as he does; they are 
unfit to make laws, as he is; they need to be 
led, as he does. No amount of learning can 
make a negro anything but a negro, and all 
the learning of Sumner leaves Sumner 
still. A ripe scholar and a most elegant 
writer among our public men, he is, never- 
theless, no part of a statesman. He natural- 
ly belongs, like his negro proteges, to the 
party of hate and proscription, and we have 
no words of welcome for him.”’ 


Tur statement made by David Clark, of 
Hartford, Conn., to Sayles J. Bowen, of this 
city, that General Howard informed himthat . 
the President desired the Secretary of War 


to organize the court, which was to try 


folly. It is the base product of a craven 
timidity, an emasculated manliness.” 

In 1861 he wrote: ‘“‘Whenever any con- 
siderable section of this Union shall really 


of the men for whom they are to vote for | meeting and overthrowing a Democratic re-_ 
the very reason that Mr. Sumner has declared bellion, upon all the industries, property, and 
in their favor. The Ric ds have | imports of the people. Grant’s administra- 
already expressed themselves*in this sense, tou bas.repealed these taxes to the aggre 
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majority of the State was crowded into one ‘of the attachés of the different branches are 
district. But in spite of this villainous out- men, and have brains enough to know how 
| rage we carried three districts—two more to vote without asking anybody else to tell 
| 

than they intended. them. 


ored votes ;’’ and, clasping his hands in both 
his with a fervent squeeze, he passed on. | as to cause his removal, is pronounced pars 
President Grant returned the salutation | Intely untrue by Gen. Howard. Thus e 


- another “liberal” libel. 


Cadet Smith, of West Point, in such a way 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 
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Is Senater Wilson a Man of 
Trath ? 


In Kendallville, Indiana, where Senator 
Wilson addressed seven thousand people, he 
niade the following allusion to Grant’s first 
nomination : 

‘We went to Grant and said to him, 
‘General you must be our candidate.” His 
answer was, ‘I have no public experience. 
There are hundreds of men in the country 
better fitted for the Presidency thanI am. 1 
am General of the army, and I have a good 
salary. It isa life office, and I am a poor 
man. If I serve four years I shall probably 
then go out, and have nothing to do at my 
age of life, and I have no profession or trade 
by which to support my family. You had 
better take somebody else.’ I say here, be- 
fore man and God, that that was General 
Gragt’s position four years ago. We thrust 
the candidacy for the Presidency upon him; 
we made him take it—[cheers]—and the na- 
tion took him.’”? (Cheers.]} 

Of Grant’s life and habits he thus spoke: 

‘* Nineteen-twentieths of the accusations 
made against him are wholly and entirely 
groundless, General Grant is what the world 
calls a family man, and I don’t believe that 
ig a bad man who delights in the society of 
his wife and children. I have been at the 
White House often, and say to you that J 
don’t know a Congressman who knows s0 
much about the condition of affairs in the 
United States as General Grant knows. I 
don’t begin to know as much as he does. It 
is my candid opinion that a more honest, 
conscientious, upright, and faithful man is 
not in public life in America. ([Cheers.] I 
say this on my conscience; and I say this at 
the same time that I admit he has some 
faults.’’ 


That Bargain Stamped. 


Blanton Duncan, representing a very large 
number of prominent Democrats, who are de- 
termined to put trusty Democrats in nom- 
ination in place of the Tammany candidates, 
says: 

-**In the North the leaders of this move- 
ment are known to be incited by jealousy, 
rage, and revenge, because of their failure to 
receive the dispensing of patronage from the 
Government. The entire coalition is a rope 
Of sand, with no cohesive power but that of 
plunder in prospective. The people have 
always, and in all countries, placed the stamp 
of their condemnation upon similar bargains. 
They will do it again.’’ 

: —————a eo -- 

THE Springfield (Mass.) Republican (Gree- 
ley paper) is not inclined to let the subject 
of Gratz Brown’s drunkenness at New Haven 
drop. It says: 

**The Connecticut papers furnish addi- 
tional, and apparently conclusive, evidence 
of Gratz Brown’s drunkenness at New Haven 
‘during Commencement week. We note that 
go far the Liberal ‘‘ organs’ wholly ignore 
the subject, and apparently seek to conceal 
the disgraceful facts from their readers. But 
they cannot prevent them from becoming gen- 
erally known, nor from working great harm to 
the reform cause. If Brown doves not back 
out, or is not kicked out, Mr. Greeley will lose 
thousands of votes in consequence of his as- 
sociate’s disgraceful condition at New Ha- 
ven.” 


a ae em ee 


Greeley’s Epitaph. 


Is Greeley dead? No; but he has com- 
posed the inscription which he wishes to 
have placed upon his tombstone. It runs as 
follows : 

**May it be written on my grave that I 
never was a follower of the Democratic party, 
and lived and died in nothing its debtor.”’ 

Mr. Greeley must revise his epitaph. His 
apostasy has rendered it obsolete. It should 
read: 

Here lies Horace Greeley, who bartered 
away his principles for the empty honor of a 
Democratic nomination for President, and 
who died debtor to the Democratic party an 


ignominious name. 
———_—————» <a @ 


** How is This for High? 


Look on this picture, from the New York 
Tribune of July 27, 1872: 

** Ex-Congressman, William B. Stokes, Su- 
pervisor of Internal Revenue for Tennessee ; 
arrested in Washington, October 26, 1871, 
accessory to defrauding the Treasury out of 
$68,000 by means of fraudulent bounty 
claims.’’ 


And now look on this, from the New York 
Tribune of August 7, 1872—just eleven days 
later: 


* “Gen. Stokes, of Tennessee, has declared 
for Greeley and Brown.”’ 
~~ <> oe __—__ --- 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The September Number. 

The opening paper in the September issue 
of Lippincott’s Magazine furnishes, under the 
title of ‘‘ William Penn’s Low Counties,’’ a 
most agreeable account of the new park city, 
named Ridley, which is rising into existence 
in the neighborhood of Chester, Pennsylva- 
nia. The main object of the paper is to de- 
scribe the method by which the proprietors 
of Ridley propose to unite the convenience of 
eity homes with the freedom, beauty, and 
healthfulness of country residences. Many 
highly interesting remarks on landscape gar- 
dening are incidentally presented, and much 
curious and attractive antiquarian informa- 
tiori-is interwoven with the article. ‘* Wan- 
derings in Palestine’’ is a highly interesting 
and profusely illustrated account of journey- 
ings in the Holy Land, by one of the most 
experienced of modern travelers in this sec- 
tion of the wofld. ‘*The Great American 
Hotel,’”’ by Ralph Keeler, is a caustic, hu- 
morous, and, at the same time, a truthful de- 
scription of the peculiarities of American ho- 
tels. This article is at once lively, inform- 
ing, and suggestive. Mrs. Sarah B. Wister’s 
contribution, ‘‘ A Summer between the Four 


Seas,” is a very refreshing and intelligent ac- 


«count of a summer’s sojourn in England. It 
abounds in vivid delineation of scenery, man- 
ners, and customs, and offers much material 
for pleasing reflection. The series of papers 
descriptive of the ‘‘ Private Art Collections 
of Philadelphia,’’ is still continued, furnish- 
ing always a rich store of delicate and search- 
ing criticism, couched in a style of rare lite- 
rary excellence. ‘* Reform on Two Stools’ 
discusses, in a spirited style, the present po- 
litical situation with regard to the opposing 
candidates for the Presidency, sketching, in 
a free and yigorous manner, the weakness 
and follies of both parties, and contrasting 
their respective claims to popular favor. The 
department of fiction is ably sustained in this 
issue of the magazine. Besides the continu- 
ation of Mr. Black’s serial novel, ‘‘ The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ there is 
a translation of Victorien Sardou’s ‘* Black 
Pearl,” which is a story of extraordinary in- 
terest, thoroughly dramatic in its plot and 
style, and marked by the most accurate and 
beautiful delineations of character. This 
story is undoubtedly one of the most brilliant 
and captivating that have yet been presented 
to the American public. ‘* No, 25,’’ a story, 
by Sara Conant, is a clear and interesting 
production, according well with the prevail- 
ing taste of the majority of readers at this 
season. The poems in this number of the 
magazine are ‘‘ Andrea’s Mistake,’? by Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston, and ‘‘ The Flight of a 
Bird,” by Millie W. Carpenter. Both are 
. Very enjoyable. ‘* Our Monthly Gossip” dis- 
plays its usual excellence. 
For sale by all book and news dealers. 


SPEECH OF 


Hon. GEORGE S. FISHER, 
At Augusta, Ga., July 4 1872. 





THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PARTY 
THE HOPE OF THE NATION. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens : 


A meeting like this, on this auspicious 
day—this great Republic's National Birth- 
day—the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence. ought to be a success, and happily 
itisone. Yet, I confess my own preference 
would have been to have delivered to you 
and all our people an oration instead of a 
party speech, for alas! this glorious day 
finds too few to pay it that reverence and 
honor all our fathers used to do without 
distinction of party, sectionality, or reserva- 
tion of affection. 

But, my fellow citizens, it is not an of 
fense, nor objectionable in justice, that on 
this anniversary a loyal, Union-loving party 
should assemble and clearly avow to the 
voters of this country the principles by which 
we profess to be governed—the principles 
of the great Republican party of this na- 
tion—the policy and platform of our candi- 
dates, and the justice of our cause as politi- 
cians askiug the co-operation and suffrages 
of all our people. 


ofR sTaNDARD- BEARERS, 


Nor is it inconsistent with the highest 
patriotism and devotion to duty—the honor 
of this day—that we bear aloft inscribed on 
the flag of our beloved country, in letters cf 
gold, or living light, the names of Ulysses 
S. Grant for President and of Henry Wilson 
for Vice President in the political cam- 
paign upon which we now enter. [Great 
applause. } 

The nomination of these distinguished 
citizens by the great Convention at Phila- 
delphia was an ovation of itself never before 
witnessed in any National Convention— 
Republican, Whig, or Democratic—in our 
country; and was such a spontaneous and 
enthusiastic tribute to them as men, ‘and the 
place they respectively hold in the affections 
of the masses of the people, as no man had 
ever before witnessed in any country or by 
any people. Certainly no Liberal Republi- 
can, or Democrat, had ever dreamed of such 
unanimity, such enthusiasm, such an assem. 
blage on earth, and surely there never was 
one like it before in this or any other coun- 
try. Nota discordant element, not a tech- 
nical question or a dilatory motion, not an 
Opposition vote, but one noble, solid, in- 
vincible phalanx of the people’s harmonious 
standard-bearers shouting forth in thunder. 
like tones the people's free choice—record- 
ing State after State by ballot unanimously 
for the great soldier and statesman whum 
the nation delights to honor, and who will 
with firmness, justice, moderation, and 
safety hold the helm of State for the next 
four years. [Cheers. ] 

And it was most just and grand that such 
a convention, fresh from the people of this 
great land, should select as standard-bearers 
in this political campaign we are fairly 
launched upon these great names for the 
suffrages of this nation. They are men who 
give no uncertain sound. They are read and 
known of all men. And that they combine 
all the true elements of American charac 
ter—of self-made, self reliant, great men— 
no just man can successfully deny. And it 
is no exaggeration nor exhorbitant praise 
to say that few men of any age or country, 
in ancient or modern times, have inscribed 
their names so high on the scroll of fame as 
great chieftains and civilians, as have Grant 
and Wilson by their own acts and deeds. 
[Loud cheers.] Neither of them were born 
to greatness, but greatness has been achieved 
by them. And such greatness how few at- 
tain? 

GRANT AS A GENERAL. 


No common mind, no eommon man. 
could se conspicuously have written his 
name on the roll of honor as General Grant 
has done. Surely no man without brains, 
with only ordinary or common understand- 
ing and comprehension of men, without 
knowledge of himself in this 19th century, 
in this age of wonderful activity and almost 
miraculous progress, this age of intelligence 
and unexampled competition, without capa- 
city of intellect, power of combination, 
sagacity, discrimination, and a compreheu- 
sive knowledge of men and things, time 
and events, could have accompli-hed what 
historical facts show that he hay done. I 
confess I can conceive that a man may 
biunder into a good thing—may be lucky at 
times—may influence men by eloqnence, 
by flattery, by money even to a certain ex- 
tent—but no man ever yet moved battalions. 
brigades, divisions, large armies of men, 
commanded and moved hundreds of thous- 
ands of men, like a great and unerring 
machine throuzh Jong and terrific war, and 
then by spontaneous aud electrical enthu- 
siasm awoke a nation's gratitude to elevate 
him to its Chief Magistracy, and again 
unanimously renominate him for the same 
position without capacity equal to that of 
the highest, noblest, and purest of earth's 
great dead or living. [Great applause. ] 
In vain we search Grecian, Roman, Galic, 
Anglican, every historic page fur his equal 
or parallel, (for few men indeed in all the 
world’s history have ever been able to move 
or command even a half million of men.) 
and yet many able, consciencious, truth 
loving men either do not comprehend or 
prefer not to admit this fact. Iam no mau- 
worshiper, but where shall we find another 
who never met with defeat, so fur, in the 
field or Cabinet? [That's so, and cheers. } 


GRANT AS A STATESMAN. 


As a statesman, some of his opponents 
say he has failed, but they fail to show 
wherein. And, without personality, or the 
slightest disposition or desire to awaken 
animosities, or carry thought back to strife, 
I may be pardoned for asking these men 
was it in his correspondence with Pember- 
ton? Was it with Lee at Appomattox? 
Was it with Johnston? I do not mean Andy. 
{Laughter.] I mean the greater, Joseph E. 
Johnston? Was it while he was Secretary 
of War, when President Johnson bore tes- 
timony that ‘he (Grant) had saved the 
Treasury, during his short service, three 
millions of dollara?’’ Was it when he said 
‘Let us have peace?’’ Was it in any of 
his messages to Congress, by all who have 
read them, acknowledged to be State papers 
unsurpassed for clearness, statesmanship, 
and directness of expression? Was itin the 
negotiations of the Washington treaty? 
And has it been shown in the economy of 
his administration? In the management of 
the finances of the nation and in the reduc- 
tion of the public debt? In the reduction 
and collection and disbursement of the 
revenues? And in the management of the 
Indian affairs of the Government, originated, 
organized, and carried out by himself? I 
repeat, no common man holds the helm of 
State, the reins of this great Government, 
and executes the powers of President, ac- 
complishing so quietly, so unostentatiously, 
80 vigorously, without being in the posses- 
sion of character, ability, and mental power 





that the world as yet knows little of. 
(Cheers. } 

But our Democratic friends say he is a 
Mititany Paesipext, and will yet make 
himself dictator! and they cite as authority 
for their night-mare apprehension : 

lst. That he is surrounded by a military 
family guarding the White House. 

2d. That he wishes to control elections 
and enforce his re election by the bayonet; 


an 

8d. That he favors Ku-Klux laws and the 
unlimited suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Now, in reply to the first complaint, his 
being a military man, that is granted, for 
he has proven that by his deeds. But that 
he has surrounded the White House with a 
military guard, is entirely untrue—not a 
soldier, nor epaulette, nor shoulder strap 
of any kind is to be seen within its walls 
nor anywhere upon the premises. But il 
Grant is a military President, so was Wash. 
ington, Jackson, Harrison, Taylor, and the 
same objections were as bitterly made 
against then, and with what effect his:ory 
will tell and some of us personally remem 
ber. 

In regard to his making himself a dicta 
tor, and perpetuating a dynasty in his family, 
I have no doubt he will do so in the same 
way exactly as Washington's and Jackson’s 
political enemies said they would, but did 
not. The persons who affect to believe 
such trash as this better hear in mind ‘the 
great cry and little wool’’ the man had who 
shaved the hog! [Laughter.] And, fur- 
ther, it is true there is not to day one whole 
company of United States troops stationed 
at Washington, the capital of this great 
country, nor does the President wish one. 
Nor had this Government ever a more 
modest, unassuming, unpretentious Presi 
dent—one less given to display and ostenta- 
tion than General Grant. He is as far free 
from making military display as if he had 
never drawn a sword in his life. [Applause. ] 

In the second place, it is charged that he 
wishes to use the army to control elections 
and enforce his re election at the polls in 
November. 


Such a charge as this must either be true 
or preposterously false; and surely no evi- 
dence of the first proposition can be pro- 
duced. I believe that General Grant never 
thought even of such athing. And that a 
President of the United States, with its en- 
tire army constantly on duty to garrison and 
protect its thousands of miles of frontier and 
further thousands of miles of sea coast de- 
fenses—its forts, fortifications, barracks, 
depots, arsenals—to perform its escort and 
transportation business—to protect its In- 
dian affairs and prosecute its Indian wars— 
to guard its continental railroads and mails, 
with its whole effective force less than 
80,000 officers, artificers, and men, including 
all arms—should attempt in addition te all 
this duty to subvert their Government and 
enforce by bayonets his re election to the 
Presidency, is too ridiculous to discuss. I 
dismiss such a charge as not only utterly 
preposterous, but idle and cuntemptible— 
because no President could even hope for 
success in so fool-lardy an undertaking— 
certainly not while free men are worthy to 
be free. No President can ever live and do 
such athing—never! Thirdly, in relation 
to his favoring the KU-KLUX LEGISLATION AND 
THE SUSPENSION OF THE WRIT OF habeas 
corpus. 

In answer to that, it is well known that 
General Grant did not originate one of these 
laws. As the Executive of the nation he 
must catry them into effect as passed by 
Congress, but further than this he has never 
taken one initiatory step. On the contrary, 
he has even opposed them, and as long ago 
as 1867 he wrote the Secretary of War touch- 
ing this very question, as follows: 


‘* The necessity for governing any portion 
of our territory by martial law is to be de- 
lored. If resorted to, it should be limited 
in its authority, and should leave all local 
authorities and eivil tribunals free and un- 
obstructed, until they prove their inefficiency 
or unwillingness to perform their duties.”’ 


And when called before the committee of 
Conzress to give his testimony in regard to 
the war, condition of the South, and espe 
cially in reference to the controversy at Balti- 
more, between Gov. Swann and the Police 
Commissioners, he said : 


**T understood that Gov. Swann wanted to 
use the military power of the Government, 
and I called his (President Johnson’s) at 
tention to the law on the subjec:, which 
changed his views and determination evi- 
dently. I called his (Johnson’s) attention 
to the only circumstance in which the mili 
tary force of the United States can be called 
out to interfere in State watiers. It was his 
intention to send United States troops 
through Baltimore to enable Gov. Swann, as 
he termed it, to enforce his decision in the 
case of those Police Commissioners.”’ 


And again he said: 


‘*T was sent for several times—twice, I 
think—while Gov. Swann was then in con- 
sultation with the President. Finding that 
the President wanted to send the military to 
Baltimore, I objected to it."’ [Cries of 
good; hear! hear!) 


And it was not finally dune until General 


| Grant had communicated with the Secretary 


of War, and through him drawn an opinion 
from the Attorney General against the con 
stitutionality and legality of sending troops 
to Bultimore, that President Johnson ac- 
quiesced in General Grant's views. 

And every act, and expression, and mes- 
sage of President Grant touching these mat- 
ters will conclusively show his opposition to 
murtial law, to the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and to the Ku-Klux laws in 
States unless as a dernier resort; because of 
the non-execution of statute laws by State 
and county courts, and their failure to pro 
tect the life, liberty, and property of per- 
sons. On this point his record is unequivo- 
cal, and no man, be he lawyer, politician, 
or partisan, can truthfully gainsay this fact, 
and the proofs on this point could be multi. 
plied almost ad infinitum. (Cheers } 

And now for THE OTHER SIDE oF THIS 
ricturE—but before we proceed on this line 
(one of Grant’s lines we are going to fight 
on all summer) [applause] permit me to 
introduce here the opponent and Democrat- 
ic adopted nominee— anything to beat 
Grant!'’ Do not be startled. Let no man 
be afraid. It is not an apparition, a myth, 
no ghoul that I am going to bring forth by 
‘*tricke that are vain,’’ nor jugglery. The 
opponent of Grant is no less a man than one 
who is to swallow the whole Baltimore 
Democratic Convention, or be swallowed by 
it! Of course there is but one man in the 
United States who can perform that feat, 
and he could not if he had not all the vari- 
able PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
{laughter] and the ins and outs, isms, and 
white coats, that Horace Greeley alone 
wears. [Cheers.] And this man who, in 
1868, at a dinner in Montreal, said: 

‘‘Mr, Webster was not only a gentleman, 
but he had the elements of moral tness, 
and he had faults as well. He failed only 
in one respect, and in this respect I differ 
from him-—he wanted to be President and 
Idon’t. ([Sensation.] We have also seen 
our greatest man, Mr. Chase, making the 
same blunder. I have seen men who 
the disease rei died y bok at , Nene Foe: 

Laughter.] General 8 i 
; of his death he 





oscil ay etna Aral tea 
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our publie men, and I have earefally avoided 
it.’’ [Laughter. } 


We hope he will be disposed of at Balti- 
more, for it is certain if the Democratic 
party are so hungry for office, so famished 
tor the spoils of victory as to sacrifice all 
their lifelong professions—their most 
solemn asseverations of years for a few 
offices and for succe-s in the Presidential 
race by taking up for the head of their party, 
for their chief aud spokesman, their leader 
and guide, the ehiefest Radical of Radicals, 
their life-long opponent, scourge even—then 
the great Republican party will be content 
No man will be more easily beaten as time 
will clearly bear witness; but on this point 
[ will ask your attention to Greeley on 
Greeley in a speech that he made in Tram- 
bull county, Obio, in October, 1871; 


‘If the Democratic party were called apon 
to decide between Grant and myself, I know 
‘hat their regard for what they must call 
principle would indace nine-tenths of them 
to vote against me. Why? Iam a decided 
enemy of that party, even in its most re- 
spectable aspects.’’ [Applause. } 


On another occasion, also in a public 
speech, he said: 

‘*We are led by him who first taught our ar- 
mies to conquer in the West, and subse- 
quently in the East also. Richmond would 
not come to us until we sent Grant after it. 
and then ithad tocome. [Cheers.] He has 
never yet been defeated, and never will be. 
He will be as great and successful on the 
field of politics as on that of arms. [Pro- 
longed applause. } 


Again, on the 5th of January, 1871, Mr. 
Greeley said: 


‘As to the Administration of General 
Grant, I recognize no one. as a Republican 
who is not grateful for its judicious, ener 
getic, and euccessful efforts to procure the 
ratification of the fifteenth amendment, that 
key-stone of our political arch, where- 
by the fruits of our great triumph over re- 
bellion and slavery are assured and perpetu- 
ated. That the President has made some 
mistakes in appointments is obvious. It 
would be strange, indeed, if one so inex- 
epee in the conduct of political affairs, 

ad wholly escaped them. hile asserting 
the right of every Republican to his untram- 
meled choice of a candidate for next Preri- 
dent untila nomination is made, I venture to 
suggest that General Grant will be far bet- 
ter qualified for that momentous trust in 
1872 than he was in 1868."’ 


WHAT HORACE THOUGHT OF GREELEY, 


And in the year 1866, Horace Waite, Mr. 
Greetey's greatest friend in the West, an 
able man, but certainly a changeable one, for 
he is now for Greeter, co-operating with 
him with all his powers. Mr. Ware then 
said : 

‘“‘Horace Greeley is not now, and never 
has been, @ man who ought to be trusted 
with an official position requiring practicul 
wisdom, ordinary ——— or firm, 
consistent action. For twenty-five years he 
has been a marplot in council, an unrelia- 
ble commander in action, a misanthrope in 
victory, and a riotous disorganizer in defeat. 
He has always been fanatical in his demands 
for the extremest measures, and when the 
party has reached the eve of triumph, inva 
riably thrusts himself forward as a negotia- 
tor of terms of surrender to the enemy. 
His course during the war was but a repeti- 
tion of his course in politics. In 1861, he 
was an open defender of secession; he 
changed to a vigorous champion of the war, 
and thereafter was forever recklessly making 
a mae for peace and as recklessly with- 

rawing them—making war in spite of Mars, 
and negotiating in spite of Minerva. 

‘‘For twenty years he has been an uncom 
promising advocate for a square fight with 
the pro-slavery party, and when that kind of 
a fight was forced upon the Republicans in 
1860, he was here in Chicago, voting not 
for Lincoln, nor for Chase, but for old Ed- 
ward Bates, of Missouri, one of the fossils of 
the slave party. He was then the assoeiate 
and co laborer of that other impracticable 
and unreliable squad—the Biair family. 
The country at thie time wants no inspired 
harlequins in the national councils. Still 
less does it want men with statesmanship so 
microscopic that they can see — in 
public business but the mileage and per diem 
of their fellow-members, If Mr. Greeley is 
not satisfied with his position as a journalist 
—a position which ought to be equal in point 
of influence, power, and dignity to that of 
six average Senators—and if the Republi 
caus of New York want to do something for 
him let them make him State Prison Inspec 
tor, or even Governor ; anything that will 
not make the outside of the State responsible 
for his follies.’’ [Laughter, and cries of 
good. ] 

In addition to these, I could multiply the 
letters, speeches, and testimonials of nearly 
every public man, distinguished Liberal Re- 
publicans who attended the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, including its presiding officer, Judge 
StaxLeY MatrHews, against its nomination, 
but will only now read you the following 
from Mr. Bryant's New York Evening Post: 

‘*Should Horace Greeley ever be the 
President of the United States we firmly 
believe that the corruption and the crime of 
an Administration with a man at its head so 
weak in principle as he, so infirm of purpose 
as he, so imbecile of character as he, so sur- 
rounded by such a crowd of adventurers, and 
cormorants, and knaves as would surround 
him—that the corruption and the crime of 
such an Administration would reach propor- 
tions that would put their perpetrators be- 

ond the cognizance of ordinary courts of 

aw, and that would call for and compel 

other correction than ordinary penitentiaries 
can afford. Where the rebellious element 
aud the corrupt element of the country are 
combined to gain possession of the Govern: 
ment, and on @ false pretense, we may pre- 
pare ourselves for any calamity that in the 
course of human events can possibly befall 
any people in their political relations with 
each other and the world.’’ [Cries that’s 
so, and good. } 


[nu addition to this, Mr. GreeLey was the 
fiercest of the fierce in advocacy of all the 
Ku- Klux legislation, and the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus. 


WHAT COL. MOSBY THINKS OF GREELEY. 
Says Col. Mossy, of Virginia : 


‘‘Will the partisans of Greeley pont to one 
act that was odious to us that he has not 
justified and approved? Nay, more. The 
tyrannical acts of Congressional legislation 
were an expression of # Northern sentiment 
of hostility to the South for which Horace 
Greeley, more than any other man, is re- 
sponsible. General Grant has been the in- 
strument of executing many laws obnoxious 
to us, which were enacted under the pressure 
of a public opinion, created by Greeley, 
which no man could resist.’’ 

Nor does Mr. Greeley say in his letter of 
acceptance of the nomination of the Cincin- 
nati Convention, theee laws ought to be re- 
pealed—nor that he is opposed to such leg- 
islation. How well do we all remember, too, 
how he advocated and demanded President 
Johnson's impeachment with all the ferocity 
ot his changeable and impetuous nature, and 
when he was acquitted charged every one of 
the then Republican Senators, who voted to 
acquit him, with corrupt and dishonest mo 
tiyes, and that some of them had received 
bribes for their votes. 


GREELEY ON THE ELECTION Laws, 


He has urged, also, over and over aguin, 
with all the vehemence in his power, in the 
press and by public speech, the very elec- 
tion laws which it is pretended he now dis- 
claims. What hollow-heartedness this is, 
will appear more clearly when we turn ta 
his own acts in connection with this law. 
The original law only applied to cities of 
20,000 inhabitants in the South, but after 
the New York election, two years ago, Mr. 
Greeley, again and again, through the col- 


had | umns of the Tribune, urged its being amend- 


ed and made applicable for every election 
precinct in that State! And this man is 
now deemed worthy of Democratic sympathy 
and support. Well! we shall see! [Ap- 
plause. } 





ey 


GENERAL GRANT VINDICATED. 


It is next charged that General Grant is 
responsible for the reconstruction and dis- 
franchisement laws. 

To this declaration I reply unhesitatingly 
and defy a successful rejoinder to my aver- 
ment that at no time, from the first incep 
on of the correspondence of Grant, previ 
ous to the surrender and the paving the way 
thereto of General Lee and his brave army 
at Appomattox, did Grant ever favor by 
recommendation any laws in this connection 
not originated and passed by Congress. And 
that he was from principle and as a soldier 
opposed to them, his whole course shows. 
And his subsequent acts, as well as his mes- 
sages, prove it. But as President he was 
compelled to execute the laws of Congress. 
His oath of office (not taken in vain) being 
obligatory, and unless he executed the laws 
he would, be liable to imprisonment. 
Grant's last annual message contains the 
following : 


‘Tt may well be considered whether it is 
not now time that the disabilities imposed 
by the fourteenth amendment should be re- 
moved. That amendment does not exclude 
the ballot, and only imposes the disability 
to hold office upon certain classes. When 
the purity of the ballot is secure, majorities 
are sure te elect officers reflecting the views 
of the majority. I do not see the advantage 
or propriety of —s men from office, 
merely because they were, before the rebeliion, 
of standing and character, sufficient to be 
elected to positions requiring them to take 
oaths to support the Constitution, and admit- 
ting to eligibility those entertaining pre- 
cisely the same views, but of less standing 
in their communities. It may be said that 
the former violated an oath, while the latter 
did not. The latter did not have it in their 

ower to do so. If they had taken the oath 
it cannot be doubted that they would have 
broken it as did the former class. If there 
are any great criminals distinguished above 
all others for the part they took in opposition 
to the Government, they might in the judg- 
ment of Congress be excluded from such an 
amnesty. This subject is recommended to 
your careful consideration. The condition 
of the Southern States is, unhappily, not 
such as all true patriotic citizens would like 
to see. Social ostracism, for opinion’s sake, 
personal violence, or threats towards per- 
sons —— political views opposed to 
those entertained by the majority of the old 
citizens, prevents immigration and the flow 
of much needed capital into the States late- 
ly in rebellion. It will be a happy oondition 
of the country when the old citizens of these 
States will take an interest in public affairs, 

romulgate ideas honestly entertained, vote 
or men representing their views, and tol- 
erate the same freedom of expression and of 
the ballot in those entertaining different po- 
litical convictions.”’ 


Now who, under the heavens, in all our 
land is more responsible for the passage of 
the Ku-Klux, reconstruction laws, and sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus than 
Horace Grercey, [cries of that’s so ;] nor 
will the Cincinnati and Baltimore nomina- 
tions ever save him from this responsibility, 
whether people condemn them or not. 
(Cheers. } 


HON. B. H. HILI’S MISSTATEMENT REFUTED. 


And here I wish to call your especial at- 
tention to some statements of Mr. B. H. 
Hill in this connection, made in a recent 
speech at Atlanta. He said: 


‘‘Mr. Greeley has said and done many 
things which I need not tell you I do not ap- 
rove—you donot approve—but Mr. Greele 

ae always been in favor of one policy whic 
relieves me of the most vital objection to his 
support. He never hasat any time approved 
of those features of the reconstruction polic 
which disfranchised the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the South and enfranchised the ig 
norance and vice of the South. He has stood 
up like a man from the beginning and pro- 
tested against every one of these odious 
features of the reconstruction policy.’’ 

In opposition to this unwarrantable and 
marvelous assertion, I recall your attention 
to the speech of Hon. Daniel H. Voorhees, 
of Indiana, and the letters of Col. Mosby, 
Col. Benj. S. Ewell, John H. Gilmer, Hon. 
James H. Lyons, ex-Gov. Wickliffe, Gen 
Longstreet, and scores of others who might 
be quoted, besides the whole record of Gree- 
ley’s life, as published in the columns of the 
New York 7'ribune, in contradiction of this 
statement. Surely no one man in the 
United States has written and published 
such persistent and unequivocal articles in 
favor of reconstruction, Ku-Klux laws, and 
disfranchisement as Horace Greecey, and 
I confess my amazement at reading the 
above unblushing paragraph from any man 
who has ever, for one moment even, been in 
public life. I now ask honest men of all 
parties and all colors to listen to this lan- 
guage of this suddenly became immaculate 
Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States. (Laughter. ] 

‘‘When the rebellious traitors are over- 
whelmed in the field, and scatiered like leaves 
before an angry wind, it must not be to 
return to peaceful and contented homes. 
They must find poverty at their firesides, 
and see privation in the anxious eyes of 
mothers, and in the rags of children.'’— 
Horace Greeley. 

Comment on this utterance is unnecessary 
by any living soul. Thank God the dead 
hear it not And again he said: 

‘‘T therefore, on every occasion, advo- 
cated and justified the Ku: Klux act. I hold 
it especially desirable for the South; und 
if it does not prove strong enough to effect 
its purpose, I hope it will be made stronger 
and stronger.”’ fon, and sensation. ] 

And on the 2!st April, 1871, after the 
Ku Klux bill had passed Congress, the New 
York 7'ribune—i. e. Horace Grecley—said 
this: 

‘‘Tt is a great point gained that there has 
been legislation of any character upon this 
question. The lawlessness at the South has 
been greatly fostered by the heretofore seem- 
ing indifference of Congress and the North 
to the outrages committed upon loyal citi- 
zens. Legislation, however imperfect, was 
calculated to restore the confidence of the 
friends of the Union and to warn its enemies. 
The bill, now become a law, should be en- 
forced with such power and firmness as to 
intimidate those who seek to regain politi- 
cal power by outrage and crime, and to pro- 
tect fully all friends of order and peace, 
irrespectively of party or of political con- 
siderations. The Democrats in Congress 
have fought the Ku-Klux bill as a party 
measure directed against their adherents in 


‘the South. The Republican Administration 


will enforce it as a measure of peace to the 
country and security to all its citizens.’’ 


In this connection I wish to place on the 
record right here one other testimonial— 
from the New York Tablet of last month— 
its matured opinion as well as political (al- 
ways Democraticin sympathy) views of the 
fitness of Mr. Greeley for President, viz: 


‘‘ Mr. Greeley has shown alike his want of 
statesmanship and of principle in his readi- 
ness to seize upon every popular excitement, 
every radical movement, every — 
insurrection, or projected reform at home 
and abroad, as a means of securing popu- 
larity for himself or of his party. In a word 
he is a professed philanthropist, and phil- 
anthropy has been well defined, ‘The love 
of all men in general, so Ot nen 
every man in particular,’ unless ’ 
he hoe a black skin or & black character. 
All your philanthropic movements of the 
day trample down more good by the way 
than se possibl ty be gained by success in 
their ew men have exerted a 


more disastrous poljtical and moral influence 
on the country during the last thirty years 
than this same Horace Greeley, and nothing 


the American 

than to elevate him to the Chief 

STanletwasy of thenation.’’ [Uprorious ap- 
plause. ] 

WHAT CHARLES A. DANA THOUGHT oF GENERAL 

GRANT. 
And further, what Charles A. Dana, the 
editor of the New York Sun, now active 


could more seriously disgrace 





supporter of Greeley sud abuser of Grant, 


}important trusts, afford the 


thought of Gen. Grant, until the Presider, 
thought there were better men to fill the 
custom-house appointments in New York 
than Mr. Dana. [Laughter.] 

“The personal qualities of Ulysses &. 
Grant, like his histerical achievements, art 
such as to attract and justify the confidenc: 
of the loyal people of the whole country 
His modesty, his disinterestedness, hi: 
magnanimity, his bravery, and his patri 
otism may well be held up as models fo: 
emulation. Hia fidelity to duty, and hit 
firmness in trial and in d » prove that 
the Republic will be in safe hands while 
his masterly common sense and unerring 
judgment in selecting the right men fo: 
reason+ 
for our belief that his administration wil! 
be no less remarkable for the wisdom of its 
mensnres than for the elevation of its mo- 
tives." 

HILL PRAISING GREELEY. 

But to retarn to Mr. Hill, who must think 
the people of this country only Rip Van 
Winkles, oblivious to facts, current event: 
of the day, and the active history of the 
times, I beg to call your attention to what 
he tells the Democrats of Georgia, who must 
have been asleep longer than Washington 
Irving's Rip could have been, when he 
says: 


‘‘He (Horace Greeley) has never been 
what is called a partisan, and an independ- 
ent thinker, I think, has the greatest hon- 


esty.’’ 

Well! well! The last part of this sentence 
must have been to qualify the first part, or 
to let it down easy! [Laughter. ] 

It is possible, however, that the De- 
mocracy of this State may swallow the 
assertion that H. G. ‘has never been 
& partisan,'’ but I venture to say it will 
take very large draughts of something a 
great deal stronger than water to get it down 
most throats, whether Democratic or Re- 
publican. [Prolonged laughter.] And me 
thinks when Horace reads that at Chappa- 
qua he too will not only be somewhat sur- 
prised, but smile an unusual smile ! [Laugh- 
ter.] If H. G., as the editor of the Tribune 
for upwards of twenty years past, has not 
been a partisan editor, what in heaven’s 
name has he been? [Cries of * Philoso- 
pher, Farmer,’’ &c.] What will the old 
editors of the Charleston Mercury, Rich- 
mond Enquirer, Journal of Commerce, and 
the New York World, be called? Such a 
statement as that might be made by the in- 
mate of an insane asylum, but to be made 
by a Democratic orator to a Democratic au- 
dience, as Paddy would say, ‘‘ would make 
a dacent horse laugh!’ (Laughter. ] 

And, while I am referring to Mr. Hill’s 
remarkable speech, more remarkable, I beg 
leave to say, for what it omits to say than 
what it does say, let me call attention to his 
remarkable assertion that the Cincinnati 
Convention had the effect to compel the 
Administration promptly to pass the dis- 
abilities bill or amnesty bill. And, further, 
that a coalition of the Demozracy and Lib- 
eral (Greeley) Republicans had prompted 
the passage of the election or bayonet bill, 
as he terms it, in the House; also, to defeat 
the bill authorizing the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus in certain cases, &c. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Greeley has 
advocated these two last bills, as I have 
before shown, and that General Grant has 
always personally been opposed to. them, 
always advocating amnesty and the removal 
of disabilities, &c., and that the Liberal or 
Greeley Republicans, as Mr. Hill would 
have us believe, defeated these measures in 
the House, where not a corporal’s guard of 
Greeley Republicans can be found, and I 
believe not one can be named in the House 
of Representatives as a Greeley man in pref: 
erence to Grant. I also state that I believe 
it a fact that not one single Republican but 
Grant Republicans and Democrats voted on 
either of these bills. 

THE AMNESTY BILL PASSED BY REPUBLICANS. 

And as to the amnesty bill especially, it 
was passed by the resolution and determina 
tion (previously agreed upon) by the Repub- 
licans in caucus long before the Cincinnati 
Convention had assembled. Mr. Greeley’s 
influence in that direction was as barren and 
ineffectual to accomplish the final result of 
that vote as it would have been, nay, as it 
was, to stop the war before it was fought 
out. [Loud cheers.] Not only that, but 
Mr. Hill certainly must know General Grant 
has been in favor of amnesty from Appo- 
mattox down to the day and moment he 
triumphantly and cheerfully signed the bill 
muking it the law of the land. And to at- 
tempt to give the eredit and honor of that 
great deed to Horace Greeley or his influ- 
ence is but a mockery of justice, an endorse- 
ment of his most outrageous, yea, abomina- 
ble, worse than heathenish, sentiment, utter- 
ed in the extract. 


GREELEY’S VINDICTIVENESS AND REARTLESS- 
NESS EXHIBITED. 

That the soldiers of the confederate 
armies, on the return to their friends, 
whether paroled or not--the rank and 
file of the rebelliqgn must find only pov- 
erty at their fire-sides and witness but 
privations of their anxious wives and rags 
and starvation of their children! No man 
North or South, in any country or age, black 
or white, federal or rebel, bond or free, ever 
made such a declaration, or could have ut- 
tered such language, but he who would sell 
hody and soul to be President, and for 
‘anything to beat Grant,’’ eat up all the 
words he had ever spoken in his life. [Con- 


tinued and loud applause; cries of we won't 
vote for bim.] 


MATIONAL REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION RE- 
VIEWED. 

But 1 must pass on, ard now let me ad- 
vert to some of the works of General Grant’s 
administration. 

1st. The great Republican party in Con- 
gress have initiated under his own recom- 
mendation a thorough civil service reform, 
not in words, but in deeds, to be carried out, 
and it is being carried out in all the De- 
partments of the Government. And this is 
no Ciacinanati chimera, eatch-peany, Schurz 
on a bean pole affair, [great laughter,] but 
a tangible reality to be fally perfected and 
maintained. 

2d. We have an economical Administra- 
tion, and such an one as the country has not 
had for many years, and certainly would not 
have the next four years if Greeley, Tweed, 
Hoffman, Sands & Co., get to Washington. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, when the Re- 
publican Administration came into power 
and assumed the business of this Govern- 
ment, its Treasury was so bankrupted that it 
had to borrow money to pay its current civil 
expenditures. Scarcely a dollar was left in 
the Treasury. The average annual expendi- 
ture of Mr. Buchanan’s administration ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $15,066,275.17 per 
annum, making a total deficit in four years 
of $60,265,100.68, which, added to the 
amouut of cash in the Treasury, on the ac- 
cession to power of President Buchanan, 
viz: $19,842,114.10, made an excess of ex- 
penditures over all receipts to the Treasury 
in w time of profound peace less a balance, 
March 8, 1861, of $2,496,085.82—of $77,- 
621,179.46. ra 





(cowoLvpsD vuge weer.) 


(From the Baltimore American. } 
Per and Contra. 


mraememcey 

It is no new thing in the history of the world, this 
deep indebtedness that a nation feels towards a suce 
General. As is the gratitude of an individual towards tt 
who saved him in some hour of peril, so boundless and s 
‘ound, so natural and so fixed is the national sentiment to 
tim who has conducted its wars to a happy termination. 
es P gongs but substantial rewards have alwa 8 beer 

. e hi of the world is the histor 
successful Generals. ae . 

Nor less must it be granted that upon these more than 
ther benefactors of the race has obloquy been heaped, at 
ime of ingratitude towards their great deliverers in ws 
last he been laid to the charge of republics. That naturd 
just jealousy which the true republican feels towards the gi 
f the one-man power has made him too often unjust 1a 
the hero without whom the republic itself had ceased 
Chere is nothing more painful than the sight of a banisle 
tiades, a blind Belisarius and a murdered Cesar. The mi 
reverses of successful Generals are the tragedies of history 

Let us look, for instance, at the Duke of Marlborough: 
man, who checked the ambitious career of Louis #XIV 
carried the glory of the English arms to a height never be 
since attained; who laid France, a_bleeding and cripp.e 
pliant, at the feet of Queen Anne, was the recipient at on¢ 
of every possible honor that his country could bestow-— 
»ther the object at which was hurled more abuse and inju 
it any other in England. Not from any change in him cam 
obloquy ; partisan malice was the cause; well told lies, ths 
from a small whisper, and which grew to che gigantic propo 
of apocalyptic beasts, were powerful enough to effect this ch 
Marlborough was the victim of the great Tory reaction fro 
revolution under William of Orange that nearly swung En 
back into the dark sway of the Stuarts. The Bourbon p 
which was the curse of Europe from the day of the req 
Marlborough down to the great struggle of ’89, would never 
existed ; nor the horrid need of the French Revolution, n¢ 
wars of Napoleon, had England only continued just to hor 
General. 

The genius of one venal writer contributed more to ths 
even the back-stair diplomacy of a Mrs. Masham, the wee 
of the Queen’s character, and the talents of Horley and } 
John. This writer was Dr. Jonathan Swift, now hardly 
in literature, except as the author of much unreadable ri 
and Gulliver’s Travels. 

He was engaged by the Tories, just coming again into 
to darken the Queen’s mind and the mind of the English n 
also against the Duke of Marlborough. In one of his pape 
Examiner, he made out that England had already greatly 
paid her great General. He contrasted the emolumen 
Marlborough with those of a successful Roman General, and 
willful falsification of history persuaded the English peop'e 
their whistle had cost them too dearly. ? ¥ 

And so the English gear: allowed themselves to be pers 
that they were infinitely nobler than the Romans, and the 
press so conducted its calumnies that Marlborough was a 
driven from his command at the very time when that com 
was most oy neg to the country. England was robbed 4 
substantial fruit of all his victories, the Dutch disappoi 
Prince Eugene enraged, and the Bourbons left in France 
Spain, and Sicily. The mischief to the country was too inc 
lable to recount it here. But the imaginatiun cannot hel 
writing the history of Europe on the supposition that } 
borough and Eugene had been allowed to go on to the full 
of their great victories. ” . ” ° 

And now to reap the moral from all this: There are 
who think that General Grant has been too well paid b 
country. What has he done? What has he received? - 
shall make out this bill? Our late civil war was costing 
country about $3,000,000 a day. Did the energy, genius, p 
persistency, and final success of General Grant shorten the s 
gle by a single day? Shall we yield at least this much? 
the success give liberty to 4,000,000 slaves, worth a tho 
dollars apiece—what does that amount to? 

But by what possible sum shall we estimate the value o 
Republic's life saved, or the worth of the lives of the youn: 
of this generation redeemed from all danger of dying in such 
tle? By what arithmetic can we make out this per and cong 
What is the money value of what General Grant has 4 
What the paltry price that he has received? Where is his 
umphal arch? Where the glories and the triumphs of the Rq 
General? Where his Blenheim, his Woodstock, his gitts 
jewels, pictures, palaces? Did his place as President fall tq 
as reward? By no means. He was thrust into it and its la 
put upon him because the party that put him there needed 
And after all what is it worth? We are a dollar and cent 
ple. Let us, then, make out the bill: 


General Grant Debtor to the Uni- Creditor on the Other Sid 
ted States. To having shortened tlie 
Presidency of the United | by a single day, $3,000,000 
States, at $25,000 per annum| Redeeming four million s 
for four years, $100,000. by the success of the war, 
Presents from his grateful | ifications taken, life of the 
countrymen in 1866, $100,000. | tion saved, all thrown in as 
possible to be estimated, 
000,000. , 
Balance on credit side.......seccsccscccccsecees 92,800 
What do we say to this per and contra? 





Colored People Responding. 


CULPEPER, VA., August 16, 18 
To the Editor of the Chronicle : 


DEAR SiR: The colored people of this place held a me 
last Tuesday night to give an expression of their views oy 
letter of Senator Sumner to the colored people, advising the 
support Greeley and Brown. 

The following preamble and resolutions were offered by 
Philip Nelson, of this place, and unanimously adopted as 
sense of the meeting : 

Whereas we, the colored citizens of Culpeper, have les 
with sincere regret of the course of our late friend, Hon. Ch 
Sumner, in turning his back upon us, his friends, and of his 
ing espoused the cause of those who have always opposed 
and the cause of human rights, which he has heretofore so 
vindicated ; therefore 

Resolved, That we cannot consistently accept the couns¢ 
Mr. Sumner, given in his late letter to the colored people 
after mature deliberation and careful study of the case as s 
by him, are more fully convinced than ever that our duty 
slainty marked down as in the past, and we shall therefore 
our united and hearty support to U. S Grant and Henry Wi 
the chosen candidates of the great national Republican 
for President and Vice President of the United States. 

Resolved, That we, as colored men, point with pride to 
friends as Hon. William Lloyd Garrison, Frederick Doug 
and Wendell Phillips, who we are confident will, as in the 
never desert us or our cause for any personal consideration ; 
we also refer our colored friends to the past record of the Re 
lican party as the best evidence and assurance of what it wi 
in the future for the great masses of our people, and we urge 
colored brethren all over this land to stand firm in support o 

y of equal rights and impartial justice; believing that 
Boot interests of the country depend upon the election of G 
and Wilson, we shall, as sure as the sun rises on the 5th of 
vember next, give them our undivided support. 


The Case of Cadet Smith. 


The following is the telegraphic correspondence between 
retary Belknap and Gen. Howard, with reference to the chia 
by Clark against the President which appeared in the New 
Tribune : 

WaR DEPARTMENT, August 1, 18 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Santa Fé, New Mexico: 


In a letter from David Clark to Sayles J. Bowen, dated Jul 
1872, published in yesterday’s New York Tribune, he states 
in December following Cadet Smith’s trial you said to him as 
lows : 

‘+ In conversation with the Secretary of War he informed 
that President Grant had caled upon him prior to the appq 
ment of the court martial and said: 

‘¢*T suppose, Mr. Secretary, that you are about to appoi 
court martial for the trial of the colored Cadet Smith, at V 
Point. I have received two or three letters from my son F1 
who informs me that the cadet is very objectionable there ; 
there are strong prejudices existing against him, &c. Now 
this trial is to come off, Mr. Secretary, I trust that you wjl 
make up the court as to cause his removal.’ ”’ 

Did you make that statement? Answer by telegraph. 

Wa. W. BELKNAP, Secretary of Ws 

Another telegram was sent forward August 3, calling ‘o 
immediate answer to the above. General Howard stamps 
statement as false in the most explicit language. Thisis h1 
sponse; 
Camp at CAVE Sprines, A. T., August 

Via Santa Fe, August 14, 


Hon. W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, Washington: 


Your telegrams of August 1 and 3 this monrent received. 
Clark is certainly mistaken, for I never had such a conversa 
with the Secretary of War, and could not have made so unt 
report. 

“ii O. O. Howarp, Brigadier General, U. S. 

—It is astonishing the number of things that luce in 
cation. In New Haven Mr. B. Gratz Brown it with 
shell crabs, and later, in Kentucky, it was peaches! § 
thing he eats flies to his head. 


The Columbus Journal z % ** Look not upon the waterm 
when it is red, nor upon the stewed cherry when it givet 
color in the cup; at last it biteth like a soft-shell crab, 
stingeth like the cholera morbus.”’ 


—A negro riding on a freight train near Columbus, Geo 
lost his new hat. He asked the conductor to stop, but, a 
refused, he jumped off, though the train was running at eigh 
miles an hour. As soon as possible the train was stopped, 
backed up till it met the man coming up panting, with his 
all safe, and himself not at all injured. 


—The Democratic State Convention of Delaware refuse 
indorse Greeley. The Delaware Democracy to s 
the s t convention at Louisville. This Greeley 
State. ley men who have made bets that they can n 
States which will go for Greeley had better leave Delaware 
unless they are to lose. ! 


—— 
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OLD SAUL. 
(A DLALECT?® “PALE OP MISSOURI.) 


Once in my wanderings, 

Filled with sad ponderings 

©’ er life and its strange, strange ways, 

My further ‘the ceunty poor house stays. 
There, "neath the blaze’of a fiery sun 

I saw a , an aged one, 

A grizzled man from Afric’s soil, 

Once’a hardy son of hardest toil. 


His head was as white as a Summer cloud, 
And —— without pain of the fair white 
roud 


That soon must enwrap his toil worn form, 
Poor food, alas! for even the worm 

Which is ravenous for every thing. 

I asked how it hap’ed that one like he, 
Unfit for toil, must toiling be— 

Down his furrowed cheek stole a silent tear, 
This his answer, Christians hear! q 
“Yes, young marss, it’s a very hard thing 
For abpoor ole nigger to be fling 

On de county farm. 

Tho’ dis hur arm 

Has brung’d a manya dollar in 

For my old marss-—its jes a sin, 

When I’se ole and gray 

To be flung’d away, 

*ause now I arn’t no count to dem 

For who I’se worked till I’se three score ten. 
Short time arter we was free 

De young boss one day say to me, 

‘se gwine to move 

To Temple Grovo, 

You can stay, it would not pay 

To have an ole chap not wuth a snap 

A layiu’ round from day to day, 

To de poor house you must go and stay.’ 


cer eta 


**Deed me chile, I tell you de truff, 

De young boss sent me from de roof 

Whar I’se been ‘long ’o dem 

Chri’smas nex is forty year, 

Dat’s de reason I drop dat tear! 

Tote dat man when he wasa boy; 

I make him sleds, I make him toy, 

We goes to de ole camp meetin’ ground 
Whar de psams and hymns and amens sound 
Like the prairie wind a roarin’ round. 


‘When he was sick, I watch wid de doctor, 
When de house on fire, I sabe his daughter; 
If she was a livin’ she’d ’fend me shore, 
Poor little lam’! she’d ‘gone before’ 

She is a waitin’ dare, 

So sweet and so fair, 

To meet ole Saul on Canaan’s shore. 


“1's worked in de blazen sun shine, 
I’se toiled in de pourin’ rain, 

I’se raked, chopped, hoed and harrowed 
Till my bones was racked wid pain— 
And when de clouds of winter 

Flung down their snow and hail 

Jack frosts ice hand clutched me, 
While de cuttin’ winds did wail. 


**But now I’se ole and useless, 
And my blood is a growin’ cold 
Wid de chill of many winters, 
Dat o’er dis form have rolled. 


“*Look ’pon dis ole gray head! 

White as de flour dat makes de bread; 
Look ’pon dese shrivel hands— 

Dese shakin’ limbs on whieh I stands! 
See dese gums! dey ain’t no teeth, 

- Time stole ’em all, de big ole thief! 
Dese dim old eyes was once as bright 
And big as de owl’s dat flies at night. 
Har’s all dat is lef’ of a poor ole slave 
Dat’s slowly creepin’ to de grave! 


“*It won’t be long! I’se gwine to glory 

Dar de Lord will hear my story, 

While the angel bands is singin’ 

And de golden harps is ringin’ 

De Master call 

To old black Saul, 

‘Well done good and faithful servant!’ ”’ 
Wiping the tears with his trembling hands, 
Rising on tottering limbs he stands, 

Then turning to heaven those dim old eyes, 
He utters a prayer 

For the soul’s welfare — 

(To the one who dwells in the skies—) 

For the master on earth he had served so long, 
Who, for reward, had paid him in song, 
And filled his heart 

With the bitter smart 

Of selfish neglect and ingratitude. 


Like a gnarled tree that has long been dead, 

He staggers! he falls! like an image of lead; 

He lies there still, 

While death rattles fill 

His throat—and his cruel hand grasps it 30 
firm, 

That he writhes beneath 
worm— 

He tries to utter— 

Can only mutter: 

“Ole Saul is gone, 

His work is done!”’ 

MISSOURI MACDONALD. 
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like a crushed 


Reminiscence of Washington. 


The Palmy Days of ‘‘Loug Ago.” 


A little history, a stroll along the ‘“‘cor- 
ridors of time,’’ a little retrospection just 
now, when antecedents are in question, and 
political prodigal sons escaping from their 
swinish company and husks, are putting 
clean garments over their unwashed frames 
and ‘‘Goodness thinks no ill where no ill 
seems.”’ 

An hour’s rambling through the files of 
newsdom of twenty years ago will repay 
you; will fan the sparks of memory and 
bring many hidden things to life. 

In old Pennsylvania, no storics of my 
childhood days touched my sense of romance 
and quickened my desire for freedom more 
keenly, and yet were more delightsome in 
the evening-time, than the ones my father 
used to tell about patrols, watchmen, and the 
10 o’clock law in Maryland, ‘‘for the better 
conduct of free negroes and mulattoes.”’ 

The Daily Eveniny Star, of Washington, 
dated April 10, 1853, contains an interesting 
article on ‘‘Free Negroes in the District,’’ 
and since one of our most honorable citizens, 
Isaac N. Cary, acts a worthy part in the af- 
fair alluded to, many of our readers who know 
him will read it with the zest of friendship 
and the interest of a novel. The article is 
quoted by extracts : 


** FREE NEGROES IN THE DISTRICT. 


‘The ordinances for the removal or the 
better conduct of free negroes have long been 
on the Corporation of Washington. When 
John W. Maury, Esq., came into the office of 
Mayor of the city, he immediately deter- 
mined to see them all faithfully executed.” 

“The Republic, in noticing a recent trial, 
gives the following statement of facts : 

**In one case where the party was fined, 
an appeal to the Circuit Court was taken by 
the defendant, in order to test the power of 
the corporation to enact and enforce such a 
law. 

“The defendant below was Isaac N. Cary, 
a most respectable and orderly free man of 
color, and he was fined by the justice of the | 
peace ten dollars, under the following provi- 
sion of the 6th section of the city ordinance, 
of the 3lst May, 1827: 

***No free black or mulatto person shall 
be allowed to go at large through the city of 
Washington, at a later hour than 10 o’clock 
at night, without a pass from a justice of the 
peace, or a respectable citizen,’ &c., Ke. 

**Caryewas fined for being out after 10 
o’clock at night without a pass, &c., and ap- 
pealed. The case was very fully argued be- 
fore the court upon the law (the facts being 
admitted) by Mr. Carlisle for the corpora- 
tion, and Messrs. Lenox and Ratcliife for the 
appellant.’’ 

** Judge Dunlop, after stating the facts, and 
quoting the ordinance of 1827, says: 

*** The first clause is ‘to restrain and pro- 
hibit the nightly and other disorderly meet- 
ings of slaves, free negroes and mulattoes,’ 
&c.; and the second clause ‘to prescribe the 
terms and conditions upon which free negroes 
and mulattoes may reside in the city,’ — 

*** Under the first of these clauses it is ar- 
gued that the city corporation cannot restrain 
a free negro from going out after 10 o’clock 
at night in all cases. It is said the purpose 
may be entirely innocent—as to call a physi- 
cian to his family, to extinguish a fire,’ &. 

***Here nightly meetings of free negroes 
are assumed to be disorderly; they are so 
eharacterized and classed by Congress in the 

t itself to the city. 

“*Church nightly meetings are, by the 
appellant’s counsel, conceded to be subject 
to prohibition by the corporation under this 
clause in their charter, and in making that 


‘| ing. 











eoncession it seems to me the\whole argu- 


would seem npt-umreasonable 

other mee at night in the 

to in the by- . 
“*The po 

ings ;? in 


to prevent any. 


natual, priate, and effec- 

ihinder such meetings could be 

devised than that which has been adopted by 
the corporation.’ ’—Colored Citizen. 
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Hiow Birds are Taught to Sing. 


Each kind of bird sings its own peculiar 
notes, but all may be taught to sing regular 
tunes. The jmocking bird and thrush sing 
regular tunes without training. But, by reg- 
ular education, other birds may become fine 
performers. A contributor to the Nursery 
says: 

Last summer I was at a friend’s house at 
Nahant. I rose early in the morning and 
went down stairs to walk on the p . 
While there I heard, as I thought, some per- 
son whistling a tune in a very sweet style. 
I looked around, but could see no one. 
Where couldthe sound come from? I looked 
up and saw a little birdin a cage. The cage 
was hung in the midst of flowers and twining 
plants. 

“Can it be,’’ thought I, “‘ that such a little 
bird as that has been taught to sing a regu- 
lar tune so sweetly.” 

I did not know what to make of it. When 
my friend came down stairs she told me that 
it was the little bird who had whistled the 
sweet tune. Then my friend cried out to the 
bird, ‘‘Come Bully, Bully, sweet little bull- 
finch, give us just one more tune.’’ And 
then this dear little bird hopped about the 
cage, looked at its mistress, and whistled 
another sweet tune. It was strange to hear 
a bird whistle a regular tune! 

** Now, Bully,’’ said my friend, ‘* you must 
give us ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Come, come, you 
shall have some nice fresh seed if you will 
whistle ‘Yankee Doodle.’’’ And the little 
thing did whistle it, much to my surprise. 

My friend then told me that she had brought 
the bird from the little town of Fulda, in Ger- 
many, where there are little schools for teach- 
ing these birds to sing. When a bullfinch 
has learned to sing two or three tunes, he is 
worth from forty to sixty dollars, for he will 
bring that price in France or England. 

Great skill and patience are needed to teach 
these birds. Few teachers can have the 
time to give to the children under their charge 
so much care as the bird-teachers give to 
their bird-pupils. 

The birds are put into classes of about six 
each, and kept for a time in a dark room. 
Here, when the food is given to them, they 
are made to hear music, so that when they 
have eaten. their food, or when they want 
more food, they will sing, and try to imitate 
the tune they have just heard. This tune 
they probably connect with the act of feed- 
As soon as they begin to imitate a few 
notes the light is let into the room, and this 
cheers them still more and makes them feel 
as though they would like to sing. In some 
of these schools the birds are allowed neither 
light nor food till they begin to sing. These 
are the schools where the teachers are more 
strict. 

After being thus taught in classes, each 
bullfinch is put under the care of a boy, who 
plays his organ from morning till night, while 
the master or mistress of the bird school goes 
round to see how the pupils are getting on. 

The bullfinch seems to know at once when 
they are scolded and when they are praised 
by their master or mistress ; and they like to 
be petted when they have done well. The 
training goes on for nine months, and then 
the birds have got their education and are 
sent to England or to France, and sometimes 
to America to be sold. 

All animals, all birds, and all reptiles— 
even fishes—are susceptible of culture and 
improvement. So are plants, roots, and 
fruits. And, above and beyond all, are hu- 
man beings capable of almost illimitable de- 
velopments, both of body and mind. 

> Ge 
Divorce tin Maryland. 

For many years the marriage-tie in Mary- 
land was so hedged about with protective 
provisions, and its sanctity so generally ac- 
quiesced in by the people of the State, that 
it was next to impossible to secure a dissolu- 
tion of it, save for the very gravest of causes. 
When three years’ abandonment by either 
party became a sufficient ground for a decree 
of divorce a vinculo matrimonii, its sacredness 
was sensibly weakened. Many, for the most 
trivial causes, availed themselves of this con- 
venient loop-hole, and by collusion with 
each other succeeded in abrogating the mar- 
riage vows. In fact, divorces had become so 
frequent, and the scandal which attached to 
some so public, that Maryland was rapidly 
advancing toa point from which she might 
challenge the record of Indiana and Illinois 
in this particular. 

One of the wise acts of the last Legisla- 
ture was to amend the code upon this subject 
by declaring that “in all cases where a di- 
vorce a vinculo matrimonii is decreed for 
adultery or abandonment, the court may, in 
its discretion, decree that the guilty party 
shall not contract marriage with any other 
person during the lifetime of the other party, 
in which case the bond of matrimony shall be 
deemed not to be dissolved as to any future 
marriage of such guilty party, contracted in 
violation of such decree, or in any prosecu- 
tion on account thereof.’’ 

Judge Pinkney, of the City Circuit Court, 
has not been slow to exercise the discretion 
granted by this section of the recent act, and 
yesterday, in granting two decrees of divorce, 
ordered that neither of the two defendants 
should marry during the lifetime of the re- 
spective complainants. The fact that no new 
rights may be acquired by an absolute di- 
vorce for the party who is at fault, may have 
a salutary effect in diminishing the number 
of applications for a dissolution of the mar- 
riage-tie, and may also lead to a more thor- 
ough observance of its obligations. — Baltimore 
American, 


The Crispins and the Lynn Sav- 
ings Banks, 
The threat of the Lynn shoemakers to 
withdraw their deposits, said to amount to 
$1,500,000, from the savings banks as a means 
of reducing their employers to their terms, 
the Bulletin tells us, seems very formidable 
until it comes to be examined. The effect of 
withdrawing the deposits will compel the 
banks to foreclose on their mortgages, and 
thus a great many families will be deprived 
of their homes and the savings paid on them. 
This action would also affect storekeepers 
and merchants to an extent that would ren- 
der them unable or unwilling to give the 
usual credit for meat and groceries that en- 
ables the workmen to tide over a strike move- 
ment. There is also another point. The 
Massachusetts savings banks are among the 
soundest in the world, and those in Lynn are 
probably no exception, and if they want it 
they could easily obtain all the aid they might 
require from Boston, Springfield, or New 
York capitalists. On the whole, this Crispin 
threat of injuring the employers by withdraw- 
ing the deposits of savings banks is of the 
most impotent character, as showing the pre- 
vailing ignorance or even the most element- 
ary principles of political economy. 
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—The ‘* Germania,” the leading Demo- 
cratic German paper of Cleveland, and of 
Northern Qhio, for twenty-five years past a 
straight Democratic organ, and also a Gree- 
ley paper, on Tuesday hauled down its Gree- 
ley flag and ticket, and came out strongly for 
Grant. This is another streng indicatien of 
the way the current is setting; and, taken in 
connection with the changes in the German 
press in New York, where every German pa- 
per except the little Tammany ‘“‘ Journal’ 
bow opposes Greeley, it is a very significant 
and important event. 


—That was a very touching incident—that 
of the little school girl who refused to define 
the word clown as ‘‘a low, vulgar fellow,”’ 
and for her stubbornness was punisbed with 
the ferule and detained in play hours, all to 
no reformatoryend. The little child’s father 
proved to bea clown inthe circus. 


—Itis said that fish are dying by the thou- 

sand in Oneida Lake from the bite of a little 

— ‘ug, which attacka them under the 
es. 


balance, $16,038,354; coin certificates, $31,- 
690,380, - 


THE NEW 


a eae OE Bast ~ Oheapeal “and Fl in ial THE FREEDM ‘N’S 


States shows a reduction 


July of $3,- 
427,687; coin balance, $69,319, 


; currency 


’ 


—Roman Catholics in the United Statea 
have church accommodations for 1,900,514, 
and Evange 
the difference being eight to one. 


—Thirty young ruffians of Portland, Ore- 
gon, seized a Chinaman and cut off his queue. 

leading Ity, they were fined 820 each, or 
ten day’s imprisonment. 


—Two boats were capsized in the Niagara 
river, two men being in one and two children 
in the other. They were all carried over the 
falls and drowned. 


—The time to possess your soul in patience 
is when your hat blows off in the street and 
your eyes are too full of dirt to see which way 
it goes. 





UWORRGROUND RAILROAD. 


4 RECORD OF 
FACTS, AUTHENTIC NARRATIVES, 
LETTERS, &c., 
Naxrating the Hardships, Hair-breadth Escapes, 
and Death Struggles of the 


Slaves in their Efforts for Freedom, 


As related by themselves_‘and others, or wit- 
nessed by the author; together with Sketches of 
Some of the largest Stockholders, and most Lib- 
eral Aiders and Advisers of the Road, by 


WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Underground Railroad. 





Illustrated fwith fine engravings by Bensell, 
Schell, and others,"and pertraits from photo- 
graphs from life. 


Agents wanted. 
number is limited. 
J. H. SMYTH, General Agent, 

Washington, D. C. 


Please call at once, as the 


mar 28 


BUY YOUR 


FURNITURE & BEDDING 


G. & S. Heyman & Mack, 


[Successors to G. & S. Heyman, } 





Who, in consequence of the enormity of their 
sales. complete and faultless facilities for pro- 
duction, are not surpassed by any house in this 
country. 

We have constantly on hand, from which par- 
ties can make selections, an immense stock of 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING, 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ROOM AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, COMFORTS, BLANKETS, 
SHKETS AND PILLOW SLIPS 


In Great Variety. 


Examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


388 & 390 
MUDSON STREET, CORNER UOUSTON, 


276, 278, 280, 282 Houston St., cor. Hudson, 


Main Entrance to the Warerooms, Hudson St., 
corner of Heuston. Up town store, 655 Sixth 
Avenue, corner of 23d Street. Factories and 
Finishing Rooms, 376, 378 & 380 Hudson Street, 
New York. Goods at Wholesale or Retail in 
either Furniture or Bedding Departments. 


G. & 8S. HEYMAN & MACK, 
ee aa oe 
y T 
HYSON HOTEL. 

Will be removed from 421 Ninth street to 7 9 
G street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 





New York Tribune, 


el 
The consolidation of Haly, so long frag: 
mentary and i t, inte one powerful State, 
with Rome as its capital; the humiliation of 
France Srough a series of crushing defeats, 
ending with the siege and capitulation of her 
roud and gry metropolis; the expulsion of the 
urbons from the Spanish throne, and the sub- 
stitution for them-ef a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses ; the virtual absorption of 
the kingdoms of Saxony, Warttemberg, Bavaria, 
with Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
under the headship of Prussia. into the triumph- 
ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Earope, or to prozecute her 
often postponed but never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine aud the 
vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- 
terest the ever-changing phases of our tidings 
from the Old World. The Tribune, through | 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where t movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive panorama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceedsand is, it 
looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier future for the toiling masses of mankind. 
D Our OWn country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolutionized through an initial triumph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It ig morally certain that the 
movement thus inaugurated cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be cireamscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, — robbery, wresting power from 
politicians trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
cent and oo Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and | 
auspicious. 

e virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to eng oer to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 

Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 

roduction of new inventions for eccnomising 

bor and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. To 
this great and good work, The Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 

Agriculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 

roduce per annum can afford to do without our 
Market eports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas The Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a8 our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 





opposite the Patent Office, on the first day of 
Ju y; 1872. rie 3 
This Hote! is centrally located, being in the , 
immediate vicinity of the Patent and Post Office 
Departments, and in easy communication by | 


street railway with all Government Departments, | 


which renders this one of the most desirable lo- | 
calities in the city. 

The parlors and bed-rooms are large and well 
ventilated, and admirably adapted to the use of 
families or private parties. ’ 

This Hotel has a fine dining-salvon with pri- 
vate apartments for ladies, where meals will be 
served on the European plan at all hours, and 
where no distinction will be made on ‘account of 
race or color. First-class bathing and hair- 
dressing rooms attached. 


july4-4t) HENRY HYSON, Proprietor. 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 








Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 

BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF COLORED TEACH. 
ERS desire to engage a competent Male Teach- 
er to take charge of the Male Grammar Depart- 
ment. A colored person preferred. Address, 
in the hand writing of applicant, giving refer- 
ence, and stating qualifications, age, &c., 
GEORGE B. COLE, Secretary, 

P. O. Box 212, Baltimore, Md. 


BUREKA 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Office at 607 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and F, for the purpose ot supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment wil! please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. oc26 


jel3 6t 








say-INFORMATION WAN (ED | 
Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lucy Wright, for- 
merly of Charleston, South Carvlina; subse- 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She is the mother of seven children, 
viz: William, Samuel, James Wesley, Adam, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. Any information con- 
cerning my said mother, addressed to Powell 
House, 153 Thompson street, New York city, 
will confer a special favor and oblige her anx- 
ious son. WILLIS WRIGHT. 

may30-6t 





MARION WATCHES, FINE SILVER. 
PLATED WARE, PEN AND PUCKET CUT. 
LERY, and other desirable premiums, to get- 
ters up of Clubs. [may 9-8m 





Friends in every State! help us to make our 


| journal better and better, by sending in your 


eubscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 


um. 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
perannum. Five copies or over, $8 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections ef a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 
To one address, all at one post office. 
10 copies 
MN a csincksctn eonatyecseunansoseiseseena 
60 copies 

And one extra copy to each club. 

To names of subscribers, ali at one post office. 
10 copies $1 60 each. 
20 copies........ peocenceconeves senseeees soesen 1 36 each. 
50 copies 1 10 each. 

And one copy to each club. : 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
E. Waring. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1 per line. 

: Semi- Weekly Tribune, 25 and 50 cents per 


ine. 

Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 

It making remittances always procure a drafi 
on New York, or @ post office money order, if 
possible. Where neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be nearly an absolute protection 

inst losses by mail. All poatmasters are 

liged to register letters when requested to 
0 80. 

Terms, cash in advance. ‘ 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. _ 


: igs THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. Norton, while residing 
in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that land 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- | 
NESS. This remedy has cured myself after all | 
other medicines had failed. k 
Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
recipe for preparin and using this remedy to | 
all who desire it FREE OF CHARGE. 
Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address on it. Address, = 

Rev. WILLIAM-H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 
sep 7-ly New York City. 


_- SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications on the Woman Suf- 
frage question can be had of Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, 213 N. Capitol street, Washington: — 

1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

8. Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 


a 
0 
d 
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MARION WATCHES, FINE SILVER- 
PLATED WARE, PEN AND PUCKET CUT 
LERY, and other desirable premiums, to get: | 
ters up of Clubs. [may 9-38m | 


oe eegeputpimeane BARBERS WANTED. 


— 
To good, steady workmen permanent employ: | 
ment given aud good pay. | 


Address 
LEWIS TEMPLE, Hair Dresser, 








66 Union st., New Bedford, Mass. 
je27-8m 


' Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, 


Woman Suff Association. 
4. y Piancees — on Elective Franchise under the 


by 
don. A. G. Riddle. : 
5. History of National Woman's Rights Move- | 
ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P. W. Davis. 
6. Restric Suffrage ; by Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. 
7. An Appeal to the Women of the United 
States; by the National Union Suffrage Com- 


mitiee. R 
8. Minority and Majority a of Judiciary 
Committee on the Woodhull Memorial. 

Also, Blank Petitions to Congress for Suf- 


@@ Boox anv Jon Parwmne of every de- 
scription done at this office 418 Eleventh 
street 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. : 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
lete in all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ““A Journat or Crvi.i- 
zaTion.'’—New York Evening Post.. 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed, * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly ia the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. FY. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TRRMS: 
Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra | 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and | 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittanco ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly. 

and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can bo 
supplied at any time. 
The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat clotu binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent cm receipt of 
cash at the rate of $6.25 per vol., freight at the 
“— se of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address” 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

no 9 New York. 

‘* Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind tn the World.”’ 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper’s Magazine would not be an 
appreciated aud highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Many 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of egraphy and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopadia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. _Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
bjography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. 
Standard. a 

It is one of the wonders of journalism-—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—-T'he Na- 
tion, New York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. —-1872. 
TERMS ; 
Harper's Magazine one year 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Mayazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. : ; 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. : 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
n2 New York. 





“4 Reposiicry of ae _ Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
Jew York Evening Post. ee 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; on.00 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An an copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. 

Sieietions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00: 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. f . 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The four volumes of Harper’s Bazar, for the 
years 1868, 69, ’70, '71, elegantly bound in 
reen morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
reight prepaid, for $7.00. : 

‘The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's | 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nov 16 New York. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 





Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 


This House is favorably known, and located | 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 

minutes walk of all the principal Mineral ; 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly | 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
peautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished ; will be | 
kept open during the Season as a 
First Class Private Boarding House. 
The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 


Rererexces—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. | 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, | 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, Al: | 
bany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass. ; | 
Col: R. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. | 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, 3. C. | 


my 16-4m 0. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 


153 Thompson Street, 
Now Work 
! 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb29-tf 


Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL 
MONTHLY get all the latest and Py 

















Near Houston, 





Music at one and two cents a piece. 
E number contains from $4 to $5 
worth of new Mnsic; and it can be had 
for 30 cents. The July and A 

bers contain t of 


sheet 
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JI Wational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. | 


Charterer: by the Government of the United | 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five doliars or more. All deposits payable on 
demand, wit’ interest due. Ali accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities | 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United Siates Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 


and offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don’t buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the mone® you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 6} to 8 o’clock. je22-ly 


Used STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 








Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her haat foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 
seorgetown, D. C., or to 

S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.80 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


248 Pennsylvania Avenue. 








This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies and Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to put up at. 

au3l-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Proprietor. 


gad ciaaioas HOUSE, 
BY 


MRS. CORNELIA E. 


GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or a boarders. (Give us a call. 

nov 9-t 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney & Counsellor at Law. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
won Gees and enc Cone” 


Collection of claims promptly attended to. 
P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. —je2°-1y 





CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Fra, 
will receive special attention. jel 





JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 

States and Territories, 


Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


€@ ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA. 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS.  aptaty 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is. widely known 
as one of the most 
effectual remedies 
ever discovered for 
cleansing the sys- 
tem purifying 
the blood. It has 
stood the test of 
years, with a con- 
stantlygrowingrep- 
3 utation, based on its 
intrinsic virtues, and sustained by its re- 
markable cures. So mild as to be safeand | 
beneficial to children, and yet so searching | 
as to effectually purge out the great cor- | 
ruptions of the blood, such asthe scrofulous —_, 
and syphilitic contamination. Impurities, | 
or diseases that have lurked in the system | 
for years, soon yield to this powerful anti- 
dote, and ge sore Hence its wonderful 
cures, many of which are publicly known, 
of Scrofula, and all scrofulous di 
Ulcers, Eruptions, and eru 
orders of the skin, Tumors, 
Boils, Pimples, Pustules, 
Anthony’s Fire, Rose or 
las, ter, Salt 


Head, Ringworm, 








diseases, 
ive dis- 
hes, 
St. 
pe | 

1 ! 
and par ee 

cerations of the Uterus, Stomach, | 
com- i 





and Liver. It also cures other 
plaints, to which it would not seem especi- 


ally adapted, such as D: , 
sia, Fits, Ni Hea Blocaoa, 
= “ Wont eia eart on 
manifesta- 
It is an excellent restorer of health and 
By renewing the 
a the depression ‘andi lietlest law” 
guor 
appears, people feel better, and live longer, - 
The moves 


Leucorrhcea, when they are 
scrofulous poi 
etre in the Spring. 
tnpete and vigor ofthe dent 
t 
the season. Even where no disorder 
for cleansing the blood. system 
Zo wich vepered, vignr and. new lease of 


PREPARED BY 


-Dr.J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
: SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS KVRRXWHERE. 
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“PROSPECTUS 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 








The New Nationals Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature-—that of an Advocate and an Educator. 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 


' pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 


will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tiona! ensign waves. As an Educator,its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the incyl¢ation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed, 

Whiie the editors ofthe New Natiowan Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns.will. be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens, mmunica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our {friends in all of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

( p.nuall questions involving the especial inter 
estx of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule vo! equai justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nariona Era, It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privil upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humbiest citizea 
in the land. It will demand for every citizea 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

Ihe New Nationa Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
® oneness or purpose and encourage unity of 
actiou, es; ecially among the newly-enfranchised 
people oi the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
ani recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New. Nationa, Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the {nsure, as in the 
past, that party will be the stead/ast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
orgavic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such us ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State 
and to oie another. ‘The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. apecially is the 
agency of the press needed by that-portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its. blighting im 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. a 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


The industrial interes:s of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our ay 
tention. 

The New Nationa Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor tor the family and the fireside, and 
we earucstly appeal to our friends everywhere 
to aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
euce. 

The subscription price of the New Nariowai 
Ena will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 4 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 

To any one sending us subseribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick» Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. €-: 


Value. 
For 40 sibscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch $50 O@ 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch. 40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 OO 
For 15 subseribers 1 set Sily.Tea Spoons 10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimb!le....... ¥ @O 
Fer Ssubseribers cash... «=68 BO 


LIPTLEFLELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. | 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
peo the person sending us the names with 

aittlefield’s splendid Stee! Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
onaroller. ‘This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 

For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; tor 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $1; for 1090 yearly subseribers 
$50. : @*;*.4 


* s s 
Periodical Premiums. 
We offer tor one subscriber sending $3 one 

copy of the New Narivxai bea one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agriculturist tor one year, published 
mouthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or J’elers’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, fuil of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and oue of the tinest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. . 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
pers New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to wny one sending 
us $6.26. ‘Thegsubsecription price of either ot 
these journals inn 13 $4 pergonr. These papers 
need no new commendation irom us; Uheir repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott's Magazine one year 
and the New National Kea oue year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 


National Era. 
PAYALLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
2 copy one year 
1 copy six months 
B copy three mouths.....cccrecerecceeeses sreeee 


I, 
125 
65 


svesitescconss BO Ou 
% copies oix wacwthe ..0... pecs reenene 5 50 


cseeceescedecseossecees BO OO 
sae 10 00 


DB CORTES Ciiw FOR oes noci ccs. cecetgensns cctes siti 


BE copies ome VORT.......... sc eeeeeeeceeees 
10 copics cix mouths.. 











Do not delay subscriting. If it is not convenient to sub- 
scribe tor a year, send $1.25 for six montis. If it cost a 
littie personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss soud ail mouey in Post Oftice Orders, Rogis- 
tered Letters, or Dratta 

All Postmasters are obliged to register letters wheneve: 

nested to do so. ‘ 
he fee for registering ‘s fifteen cents. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLABS, Jr., 


Lock Box 31, Washington, D. ¢. 
Agents for the New National Era. 


» 

EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washingtos. 

ALEXANDER STEYENS, 1319 L street, Washinx ton. 

Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh street, near Boundary 
District of Columbia. 

D.C. GRIFFIN(G, Box 468, Oberlin, Ohfo. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee, 

Pe or ae 

G J a a, Nor , Mon 

FRANCIS If. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt at., oi. 

L. UH. McCABE, iu the State of Texas. 

EDWIN B IIER, Assessor U. 8. Tuternal Reve 
Augnsta, Ga. 

RICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 

J.H. TAYLOR, Custom Ii i 

soy agai 

. CONNA, Hartford, Connecticut, 

J. T. WOOD, 38 New Haven St., New Haven, Cont. 

W. V. TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama. 

P. H, TURERT, Demopolis, Alabama. 

HENRY L. WILLIANS, Frecdman’s Savings Bauk, 93 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Mise. ' 

ANTHONY J. BARRIER, Grockfort, N. Y. . 

Mrs. MOL $ bridge. Mass. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russe } street, Boston, Mas-. 

| ene ey Wats ae State of ony 4 ap ’ 

' A Binghampt .¥. 
Bis JOUN J. MOORR, Lincoltea: North Carolina. 
CHA _ N. HUNTER, Freedmau’s. Savings Bank 


.C. : 
SAMUEL ADGER, 821 and 823 Sonth at, Pidiatciphia, Pa. 
ao ey alee 
° ’ ps street, 

GRORGE KE. ADAMS, Box 62, Centreville, Queen Ana 
County, Md. : 

WM. 'E. WALKER, Genera! Agent at I; 

HENRY CLAY, Little Rock, Arkansas. ~ 

PREEDMAN’S 84NK, *, Tennessee, 

MARTIN GL4DDEN . Ist District State of Alabama. 

a - =o. District State of Alabama 





Virginia 





Boox axv Jos Patxtixa of every de 
conatlen done at this «flice, 418 Bleventh 
street. 





